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‘POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 
——@—— 


HE Partial Amnesty Bill has been voted by 

the French Chamber of Deputies, and by the 

time this appears it will have passed through the 
Senate. M. Waddington’s Government has, therefore, 
been entirely successful on a much-controverted 
question, which at onetime threatened to give 
no small trouble. The next rock ahead—and by 
no means a less serious one—is the projected im- 
peachment of the Ministers of the 16th May. M. Wad- 
dington entirely disapproves of any prosecution what- 
ever against MM. de Fourtou, de Broglie, and their 
friends, not because he wishes to screen or con- 
done their conduct, but because he thinks it in- 
opportune to raise a question which is certain to 
give rise to much party passion and rancour. The 
whole of the Cabinet shares this view, and no doubt 
can be entertained as to its justice. MM. de Broglie 
and Fourtou were certainly guilty of excesses of power 
and electoral pressure and corruption. But they did not 
succeed ; and the Republicans, victorious as they are, 
can well afford to spare their prostrate foes. The 
Republic will be none the better for inflicting punish- 
ment upon them. The majority can only succeed in 
making martyrs of them. It is said that the report of 
the committee of inquiry into the nefarious doings of 
Marshal MacMahon’s Reactionary Ministers contains such 
charges that, if it be submitted to public scrutiny, it will 
be extremely difficult for the Chambers to avoid 
voting for the impeachment. We have, however, serious 
reasons for believing that the Government will have their 
way, and that in the end the majority will elect to side 
with them. For, firstly, the majority is resolved to sacri- 
fice a great deal in order to avoid a Ministerial crisis, 
The influence of discipline and the necessity for modera- 
tion are working their way gradually but steadily at 
Versailles. Except, perhaps, on the benches of the 
Extreme Left, there is a general impression that M. 
‘Waddington’s presence in power is indispensable, and 
that party desires must make way for the raison d’état. 


Secondly, the Senate, or rather the majority of the 
Senate, are at one with the Government on the necessity 
of leaving MM. de Broglie and de Fourtou alone. Many, 
no doubt, even amongst the most moderate, would 
readily wreak revenge on men at whose hands they 
recently had to suffer. Political wisdom, however, will 
prevail, and we are confident not only that the Cabinet 
will stop the impeachment, but that hereafter it will be 
all the stronger for having done so. 


For another reason a crisis is expected in Francé; 
this will be the fourth within five weeks. This time the 
possible withdrawal of the Minister of the Interior, 
M. de Marctre, threatens to break up the Cabinet. An 
obscure print, Za Lanterne, has charged M. de Marctre 
with having made use of his office for financial purposes, 
and adds that the Minister dare not discharge certain 
police functionaries, because they hold in their hands 
material proofs of his cupidity. That a Minister who 
has been sustained in power by successive parliamentary 
majorities can be shaken in his seat by the insinuations 
of such a journal as the Zanterne does not say much for 
the stability of Republican institutions in France. Even if 
M. de Marcére survives the interpellations that will be 
put to him on these points, both in the Senate and the 
Chamber, it is thought probable he will succumb a 
week hence, when the question of the impeachment of 
the Ministers of the 16th of May comes to be discussed. 





Lorp Durrerin’s appointment to the Embassy at 
St. Petersburg is creating a considerable sensation in 
Vienna. Reports are rife there—and our correspondent 
states they emanate from the Russian Embassy—that 
Lord Dufferin is commissioned to bring about a complete 
understanding between England and Russia on the 
Eastern Questions, European and Asiatic. Although it is 
a matter of comparative indifference to Austria what the 
two Powers may settle in Central Asia, she is deeply 
concerned in the re-arrangement of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The official mind is rather alarmed, and fears are 
expressed that in case of a separate understanding 
regarding European Turkey being arrived at between the 
Cabinets of St. James’s and St. Petersburg, Austria might 
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would in that case seek compensation in the territory 
between Novi-Bazar and the A®gean. 


Ir fs béyond question that a pressing need exists in * 


Downing Street for a Political Intelligence Office. So 
long ago as the early part of December the Globe 
announced that the Russian Government was about to 
send officers to organise the Persian army. Sir John 
sHay asked for information on the point, and Mr. Bourke 
replied that no such news had yet reached the British 
Government. A few days ago the Teheran correspon- 
dent of the Golos, who is believed to be a member of 
the Russian Embassy, stated in a letter that a Cossack 
Colonel had been engaged in drilling the Persian horse 
since the end of December, and that other Russian 
Officers from the Caucasus were daily expected. Yet when 
Mr. Onslow asked a question in the House on Monday 
night, Mr. Bourke had again tu confess that the Foreign 
Office was in a state of darkness on the matter, Surely 
if our Minister at Teheran had done his duty the advent 
of the Cossack Colonel should have been telegraphed at 
once. The representatives of Downing Street abroad 
are bound by the virtue of their office to forward early 
and reliable intelligence to this country in the same ener- 
getic manner that characterises the representatives of 
Printing House Square or Fleet Street ; but it is never- 
theless a fact well-known to those cognisant of the inner 
life of Lord Salisbury’s department that Mr. Bourke and 
his colleagues do their best by their coldness and in- 
difference to check the flow of political news. ‘There is 
no organised section of the Foreign Office devoted to the 
collection of political news, nor is the faintest pressure 
exerted upon consuls, agents, or ministers, to gather 
information respecting the countries in which they reside. 
As an instance of how the interests of this country may 
be imperilled by this grievous defect we may quote the 
case of the cruiser Cimbria. ‘The privateer, with its 
picked crew of seamen from Cronstadt, left a Baltic port 
to the full knowledge of M. Soucanton, our consul at 
Revel, who, however, had never been encouraged to 
forward political news to London, and who, consequently, 
refrained from doing so on this particular occasion, the 
result being that the Government remained in official 
ignorance of its. departure until it arrived in America, 
although it passed within a few miles of the English 
coast. The necessity of keeping our representatives 
abroad on the alert for news, and of establishing a de- 
partment at the Foreign Office for its reception, cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon, and the defect should be 
remedied at once. If it did nothing more it would at 
least afford an agreeable employment to clerks who 
appear to transact most of their work at their clubs, 


Tue French Senate will shortly vote the Amnesty Bill. 
The Republican majority in the Upner House will pass 
this measure with no feelings of enthusiasm, but solely 
in order or to put an end to a factious agitation which 
was seriously threatening the tranquillity of the country 
districts and small towns, The subscription got up for 


amnestied Communists on their return to France is an 


utter failure. All the efforts made by the Radical leaders 
in Paris and the provinces have resulted in their collect- 
ing only about 30,000 frances, Either the State or the 
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seriously alarmed - the picadlen of the phe 
Party, and; with the assistance of the Conservatives, 
head could be made against them. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Monarchical Conservatives wil? 
ally themselves to the Left Centre, and it is pro- 


| bable that only about a dozen members who follow 


Baron Haussmann will come to the assistance of the 
Moderates. 


In our recent reverse in Zululand more than half a 
battalion of the 24th Regiment was cut up. We not long 
ago established a system of Brigade Depéts and localisa- 
tion, when it was laid down that one out of the two 
battalions of a local brigade should always be in England 
to minister to the wants of the other battalion abroad; 
but that rule was broken, as regards the 24th Regiment, 
and both battalions are in South Africa. Here, then, is 
an instance of the error which has been committed, and 
an opportunity to put it right, for of the rst Battalion 
there are left only a few duty men. It is natural to suppose 
that such duty men as there may be would be at once 
transferred to the 2nd Battalion, and the wreck of the rst 
Battalion be brought home to be re-formed in England; 
but this is not what is to be done. A number of volun- 
teers from other regiments are to be collected and sent 
out to the Cape under charge of officers of the Guards, 
and the battalion re-formed out there. We should 
scarcely have supposed that the front was the proper 
place in which to re-form a regiment. 


WE have it on good authority that negotiations are in 
progress between the Courts of St. Petersburg and 
Madrid for the cession by purchase to Russia of the 
Ladrone Islands in the North Pacific. ‘These, as Russia 
is well aware, would constitute a magnificent base for 
cruiser operations in the China Seas, and we therefore 
trust that her Majesty’s Government will have a word to 
say in the negotiations before they come to a head. 


M. SoucantTon’s case opens up the vexed question: 
“Should we employ natives as our consuls abroad?” 
M. Soucanton is a Russian subject, and, consequently, 
had he notified the departure of the Cimbdria, he would 
have been liable to indictment for high treason, The 
question is all the more pressing just at present, because 
the navigation has opened afresh at Revel, and the 
Russian merchants are about to evade the German 
measures against the plague by sending Astrachan goods 
to London, and thence trans-shipping them to Hamburg. 
Unless, therefore, efficient consular supervision is exer- 
cised at Revel it is possible that the plague, or, more 
correctly, the deadly “ Astrachan typhus,” may be intro- 
duced into this country, as we have no guarantee that 
M. Soucanton’s patriotic scruples may not hinder his 
notifying the departure of infectious goods. The em 
ployment of Russian subjects as English consuls in 
Russia is obviously an evil, and an evil that could be 
easily provided against, by making use of the services of 
the English merchants or manufacturers who foun in 
every leading commercial centre. 


OF all places in the world the Cape is.the one for 
fighting, where the lightest possible Cavalry are want 
to scout and bring in news of an ubiquitous enemp 
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Instead of selecting the st mere we have (Hussars), 
we send out a. Dragoon and a Lancer régiment, 
and, though we know our army out there is divided into 


- geveral columns,’and that ‘the Cavalry’ will, in consequence, 


have to be separated continually, a Cavalry General and 
Staff to command a Brigade of Cavalry is sent out. In 
selecting a General of Cavalry, a man is not chosen 
who has seen light Cavalry on active setvice in the 
field, such as Sir W. Russell, C.B., or Colonel C. Fraser, 
V.C., C.B.,; but a heavy of the heavies, a Lifeguardsman, 
who has never commanded even a troop on active 
sérvice. A very charming fellow and good soldier, truly, 
but, unfortunately, without any experience of bush- 


fighting. 


DENMARK has not yet received, nor will she receive, 
official information of the abrogation of Article 5 of the 
Treaty of Prague. But Count de Kalnoky, Austro- 
Hungarian Minister at Copenhagen, in a conversation 
with the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Baron de 
Rosenau-Lehn, confirmed the intelligence already given 
by the newspapers. Prussia has observed the most 
perfect silence. She is certainly bound by diplomatic 
custom at least to notify to Denmark her intentions as 
regards North Schleswig, seeing that in 1867 the 
Prussian Government entered into - negotiations with 
Denmark on the subject of the execution of Article 5, 
which were interrupted, but never officially brought to an 
end. Of course this is nothing more than might have been 
expected, as with Prussia might is always right; and 
Prince Bismarck is quite above such trifles as inter- 
national morality or diplomatic courtesy. The Danish 
Cabinet has within the last few days sent a note to 
Berlin expressing the hope that the abrogation of 
Article 5 will not prevent the retrocession of the Danish 
districts of Schleswig, letting it be regarded in the light 
of a voluntary act by Prussia. There is no doubt at all 
what the reply of the German Government will be to 
this request. Either it will send a formal and haughty 


refusal, or else it will preserve an absolute silence, which 


will bestill more calculated to hurt Danish susceptibilities. 





THE attention of the British workman is very especially 
invited to a letter from Mr. John Burns, which appeared 
in the Zimes of Thursday. Mr. Burns, as everybody 
knows, is the head of the Cunard Company, and the 
Cunard Company, as everybody also knows, is not 
accustomed to go in for cheap and hasty workmanship of 
any kind. Yet it seems that at this moment the last new 
steamship of the famous line is being fitted up by Belgian 
workmen with Belgian goods in the harbour of Glasgow, 
and that these abandoned foreigners last Saturday actually 
petitioned to be allowed to go on with their work after 
hours in order to finish a job, without the least expecta- 
tion of overtime money for so doing. Now, as Mr. 
Burns points out, at this very time the British workman is 
protesting that he will not work morethan a given number 
of hours per week, whether he is paid for it or not. 
There can be only one end to this, and that end was 
expressed by the intelligent gentleman in the iron trade 
who remarked the other day on Blackheath that if the 
result of the men’s present conduct was that trade 
left the country, he for one should say “let it go.” 
Whether the speaker intended to live on air or on other 
people is not recorded. But to less determined irrecon- 
cilables Mr. Burns’ words may be strongly recommended. 
It is quite certain that in no liberal profession is it found 
possible for a man—at any rate, at the outset of his career 
—to limit his hours of work without finding his work slip 
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away froth Kim." Rai doctors, foutnalists’ have the 
option of taking work, and sometimes working’ night and 
day to do it, or of not taking it and letting it go, with 
much besides, to others. Our English workmen affect to 
see the folly of foreign socialism, and yet they adopt a 
principle which carries socialism pure and simple as a 
corollary with it. In a Fourierist community it is 


en ee ee 


possible for the individual to say, “So much will I do and 
no more.” In this actual universe of competition and 


shifting trade he who sticks to the “no more” will in- 
fallibly soon find himself without the “ so much,” 


IRREVERENT inheritors. of the spirit of the late Joseph 
Hume have been known to question the use of retired 
Indian officials. ‘To the unendowed it sometimes seems 
that the good things of this world have been too lavishly 
bestowed upon these gentlemen, and that the Apostolic 
correlation of working and eating has been unduly over- 
looked. Sir Mordaunt Wells, however, has shown a way 
by which his brethren may earn blessings instead of sour 
looks from their fellow-creatures. For the last ten days 
we have all been execrating the snow, the London 
vestries, and the course of events which brings the latter 
body into contact with the former, and the former 
into contact with our own boots and shoes, But Sir 
Mordaunt has done. more than this. He has, in grand 
jury phraseology, “presented” a vestry in the West- 
minster Police Court, and, though the power of a Police 
Magistrate may be vague, its very vagueness makes it 
formidable. Indirectly, if not directly, the “beak ” can 
make himself very unpleasant to parish authorities, who 
have to come to him pretty frequently to enforce their 
wills and pleasures. It would not be at all surprising 
that Sir Mordaunt Wells’s application, if (which Heaven 
forbid !) we have any more snow, should have a good 
effect in his own neighbourhood. The incident at once 
opens up a Career for retired Indian Judges as inspectors 
of nuisances, and we do not see why London: should not 
be regularly divided into districts, with an ex-Indian 
official told off to each. ‘There are quite enough of these 
and other gentlemen of the kind for the whole metro- 
polis, and some to spare for the provinces. Even 
Colonial Bishops (of whom it is calculated that there are 
enough in England to furnish suitable spouses for the 
eleven thousand virgins, should these ladies come to life 
again) might in this way be made useful. Not merely 
scavenging, but van-driving, the absence of water-carts, 
the presence of steam-rollers, and a hundred other 
nuisances await intelligent and persevering opposition 
from amateur inspectors of the streets. Most Londoners 


are too busy or too lazy to take such work im hand; but 


the ex-Colonial Judges and Bishops, it is to be hoped, 
unite the exact requisites of dignity, energy, and a total 
lack of worthy occupation. The massacre of a few of 
them by vans and rollers is possible, but would only give 
éclat to the proceedings, and hasten the desired reform. 


PRINCE KRAPOTKIN, who was.assinated on the 23rd 
inst. at Charkow, was engaged with Prince Tscherkassky 
during the Russo-Turkish War in the organisation of 
Bulgaria. He it was who principally incited the 
Bulgarians against the Mohammedans. English 
influence’ procured his recall, and he was rewarded at 
home with the title of General and the Governorship of 
Charkow; his tenure of office is said to have been 
marked by a tyranny and cruelty unusual even in 
Muscovy. His elder brother, Prince Michael Krapotkin, 
is a Socialist leader, and lives in Geneva, where he 
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publishes, in Russian, a revolutionary journal, The 
Storm-Bell. 


Tu Commission in Eastern Roumelia continues its 
labours under difficulties. Even if the co-operative 
intelligence of the International Commissioners succeed 
in establishing a modus vivendi, there seems little hope of 
its being carried out. The inhabitants seem inclined to 
accept nothing but union with Bulgaria ; the idea of a 
mixed occupation finds no support, and even the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers deprecate a reinstatement of 
Turkish military authority. 


Tue departure of the Prince Imperial for Natal, which 
was announced to the French public by the appearance 
in the papers of his letter to M. Rouher, has not made 
a very great impression in France. The Zulu War 
does not interest the French at large, most of whom 
were, up to our recent disaster, in entire ignorance that 
such a race of men existed. 


A CERTAIN class of French journalists have been 
liberally charging each other with being, or having been, 
spies. ‘These scandalous personalities occur periodically 
in the Parisian Press. A few years ago, however, such 
charges must have been followed by “meetings of 
honour.” The habit of duelling must be going out of 
fashion, for no blood has been spilt on the occasion of 
the recent quarrels. 


Tue General commanding at the Cape wants men, and 
asks for them. He has specially selected officers com- 
manding the various columns entering the enemy’s 
country. Rowlands, V.C., late 41st; Glyn, C.B., 24th 
Regiment ; Pearson, late 3rd Foot ; Wood, V.C., goth, 
who, as far as is known, have all shown themselves 
competent for the duties on which they were sent, but 
who all require addition in men to the small number of 
British soldiers under their command. Eight regiments 
are sent out; so far, good; but General Officers and 
Staff for three brigades are also sent. On arrival the 
course of events will be that these General Officers must, 
of course, receive commands, and will have to oust from 
their present appointments some of those who have 
already borne the brunt of the war ; but, it will be said, 
these three Generals and their Staffs are, of course, men 
who are specially selected because of their experience of 
the sort of warfare which goes on at the Cape. Not a bit 
of it! None of these officers have ever been at the 
Cape; so that, without experience themselves, they will 
supersede officers who have already had considerable 
practical experience of bush warfare. And these officers 
are selected while officers such as Elkington, late 6th 
Foot, and several others who have had previous Cape 
experience, are left unemployed. The feelings of Lord 
Chelmsford on receiving so much more than he asked 
for may be better imagined than described. 


Ir may not be generally known that Count von Roon, 
who died last week at Berlin, was not only Minister at 
War in Prussia from 1864 to 1873, but was in fact the 
creator of the German Army as we now see it. Roon 
served in almost every capacity, having first joined the 
14th Regiment of Foot in 1821. He passed through the 
Staff College, to which he afterwards returned as teacher. 
He was employed in the topographical department in 
the general staff, and in the War Ministry itself; yet as 
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major, colonel, and general, he had also many occasions 
for seeing active service with the army. In the Prussian 
service, where all work hard, he was one of the hardest 
workers, for in addition to his more strictly professional 
duties he was constantly engaged in writing larger or 
smaller works on military education. It has often been 
said that the Prussians owed their victories over the 
Austrians, in 1866, not to the needle-gun, but to the 
schoolmaster. Nobody deserved the credit of being the 
schoolmaster in question so well as Von Roon. 


On the occasion of the recent entertainment which 
Prince Bismarck gave to the members of the Diet before 
they left Berlin, wine was of course served during the 
repast, but after the ladies had left, the Chancellor gave 
his guests in his smoking-room beer from the Royal 
Brewery. In Dr. Busch’s work the modern Boswell often 
remarks on the quantity of beer which Prince Bismarck 
was in the habit of consuming even at an advanced 
period of the evening. On this occasion, howevey, he 
seems to have been ably seconded by the members of 
the Prussian Diet, for after a comparatively short time, 
when the Chancellor wished to have his glass filled, his 
butler could not supply anything but the ordinary local 
beer, two entire barrels from the Royal Brewery having 
been consumed. 


WE must revert once more to the localisation scheme, 
established some years back, in order that, when regi- 
ments required men, these might be obtained without 
difficulty from the locality to which the regiment belonged, 
to see what has happened on this occasion, when six 
battalions were required at once for active service. The 
regiments first by roster for foreign service are said to 
have been named, such regiments having been kept up 
for some little time at greater strength than those lower 
down on the list ; and yet, in spite of the Brigade Depét 
system, which, it has been said, was now getting into 
good working order, in spite of the already increased 
strength of these named battalions, wof one of them, it 
would seem, but has required augmentation by from 
200 to 500 men to make them up to the strength of 
regiments going on service. It has been found necessary 
to call for volunteers from regiments in no way connected 
locally with those requiring augmentation: for instance, 
for the gtst, a Highland regiment, men from the 3and, 
Cornwall regiment, have been obtained ; for the 21st, a 
Scottish regiment, men have been got from the Welsh — 
23rd, and so on, showing how palpably the localisation 
system has broken down. Thus, when called on for 
active service, are regiments at the last moment choked 
up by strangers ; and thus, also, are the regiments lower 
down on the roster ruined by losing from their ranks 
the most adventurous and valuable of their men. 


LOMBARDI AND Co. have recently adapted simple 
means to photograph by night, which are so cheap and 
convenient as to bid fair to exclude the electric light from 
that branch of science. The arrangement consists in 
sending the light from an ordinary Greek fire through a 
blue glass, which gives it photogenic power. It is then 
magnified by reflectors, and is finally passed through a 
sheet of tissue paper to diffuse it. The light only lasts 
long enough to obtain the impression, which is less than 
the time required by the sun. We have seen copies of 
several of the first experiments, and the tone of the por- 
traits is quite as soft as in those taken by daylight. The- 
apparatus is called a luxograph, and a company has been - 
formed for its practical application. 
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In the good old heathen days the words of the Oracle 
were all-sufficient, but now men venture to consult and 
disobey her voice. That Staffordshire Oracle, the Liberal 
Council, who has solemnly pronounced certain names as 
future candidates for Stoke-upon-Trent and North 
Staffordshire, having declared her fiat to Mr. Leek, he is 
troubled with a doubt as to whether the said candidates 
are of the better sort; accordingly, he writes to the 
Hawarden Oracle to decide between him and his con- 
science. Are Liberals, he asks, bound to support candi- 
dates so nominated, if they think it unwise to do so? 
But the Hawarden Oracle and the Staffordshire Oracle 
are friendly powers, so the former replies to her worshipper: 
He does not know the things that pertain to the Liberal 
Oracle, and thinks that Mr. Leek had better communicate 
with Mr. Adam ! 


Ir the snow storms and rain deluges of this cruel 
winter are destined to serve no other useful purpose, 
they may at least have a beneficial effect in hastening 
legislation on the subject of prevention of floods. It is 
so long since this matter was taken in hand by Parlia- 
ment, and the inquiries made into it by Commissions and 
Committees have already produced such a pile of Blue 
Books, that no member of either House can pretend to 
any ignorance as to its importance and urgency. Yet 
the apathy of the Legislature continues, without much 
sign of abatement, and now even the elements, as if 
provoked by its inaction, seem to have conspired to force 
the question once more upon its notice. At the present 
moment the valleys of the Thames and of a dozen other 
rivers are mere lakes, through which the turgid stream 
runs confusedly without a hope of draining off the half- 
stagnant mass of waters. If it were proved that no 
remedy could be found for such a state of things, that 
the slope of the land was not sufficient, and that the sea 
refused to receive these waters, we should accept our 
fate with what grace we could. But the experience of 
positive facts leads us, fortunately or unfortunately, to 
quite a different conclusion. In Holland, which is a 
much more unfavourable country, and in the fens of the 
Eastern counties, means have been found to get rid of 
the surplus waters; and it is the height of absurdity to 
pretend that means could not be provided, if we chose, 
for liberating such counties as Buckinghamshire and 
Gloucestershire. 


THE Members of the Hungarian Lower House are™ 
paid ten florins a day. A creditor has a right to claim 
the pay due to an insolvent M.P. When the Parlia- 
ment met the other day no fewer than fifteen Deputies 
had to resign their seats. 


How is it that Herr Tisza always manages to have a 
majority in the Hungarian House, although the majority 
of the country is decidedly hostile to. his policy? It 
is simply through the operation of the ingenious Bill 
he passed some time ago, by which all persons being 
bank or railway directors, or having any contract with 
the Government, are ifso facto disqualified for a seat 
in the House. Hungary is a poor country, and most men 
find the solid emolument of a railway director more 
attractive than the slender dole of a Deputy. In conse- 


quence the rank and file of the House is made up of 
paid Government officials, Obergespan and such like, 
who as a matter of course always vote with the 
Ministry. 
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We have heard. of many sudden conversions, some 
of them startling in the extreme, and we are bound to 
respect them in men whose lives are inoffensive, or 
whose after conduct justifies the change; but there are 
many sober-minded people who have a strong objection 
even to death-bed conversions, and still more to those 
pious ejaculations from the gallows which would be 
equally efficient and more becoming if made within 
the penitent heart. A man brimful of iniquity may die 
suddenly, or he may have a day between him and 
Death to summon Calvin to his assistance, which was. 
the better fortune of the criminal Peace, who, when 
the world he had so abused was cut off, saw him- 
self at once provided with a better. So sure 
was he of his inheritance that he_ invited his 
enemies to join him there, and communicated to 
his family that he was going to the place appointed by 
God for the good, and urged them not to forget that 
they would find him there. From robbery to murder, 
from murder to the gallows, from the gallows to heaven 
—this is more like the broad way than the narrow, and 
is not a commendable route to bliss, though the spirit 
of Calvin must rejoice in the happy termination of so 
horrible and remorseless a career thus rapidly leading 
up to felicity. It is grievous that such confessions and 
such scenes should be reported to the world, for there 
are strange people and opinions among us, and some 
may deem Peace a saintly example. Had he been sent 
to the galleys to work out his strength in hard labour, his 
canonisation would doubtless have been postponed and 
his conversion put off till the natural death-bed, or it 
might have arrived by degrees through slower and surer 
means. 


SoME weeks back we commented on the fact that the 
office of Registrar to the University of London was 
vacant, and that though an advertisement had been 
issued inviting candidates to apply for the post, it was 
useless to do so, as the Sub-Registrar would be certain 
to succeed. At the same time we said that the Sub- 
Registrar, though a most worthy and excellent person, 
was a graduate of Oxford and not of London, and that 
it surprised us that the latter University could not from its 
many a/umai find a properly-qualified graduate. Exactly 
what we foresaw has taken place. Mr. Milman has 
been elected Registrar, and now the Senate is called 
upon to elect a Sub-Registrar. We regret to hear that 
strenuous exertions are being made by a former wire- 


puller to bring about the election to the subordinate 


post (value £500 per annum) of another Oxford 
graduate. It seems to us that this is perfectly scandalous. 
If the University of London cannot, after an existence 
of forty years, produce a competent man for the post, it 
had better cease to exist. If, on the other hand, there 
are, as we are informed, a number of fit persons, it is 
only justice that one of them and not a stranger should 
be chosen. We regret to hear that a gentleman who 
had a long and honourable connection with the University 
is endeavouring to induce his many friends in the Senate 
to give the post to an outsider. We trust that he will not 
be successful. While we are on this topic, we may 
remark that the Senate itself requires a “ purification,” 
as the French say, in order to get rid of many persons, 
who, though placed on it to protect the interests of the 
University, not only do not do so, but even injure it 
greatly, for they cannot forget that they took their degrees 
at Oxford or at Cambridge, and incessantly endeavour 
to subordinate London to the older bodies. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.”—Swi¥t 
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“ANNEXATION. 


HILE we are carrying on two wars beyond the 
seas—the one in the East, which appears to 
promise a speedy and successful termination, and the 
other in the far South, which has begun with a grievous 
disaster to our arms—and while our troops are being 
swiftly carried across the ocean to avenge the slaughter 
of their comrades, it appears appropriate to employ the 
pause which winter in the one case and the strategic 
necessities in the other impose upon our armies to con- 
sider, as briefly as possible, why we are, and always have 
been, involved in similar contests. They bring no glory, 
no wealth, and often not even new territory. When our 
frontiers are extended in consequence of them, the lands 
we obtain are frequently either worthless wastes or sources 
of future trouble and expense. Within the memory of 
the youngest “inhabitant” we have had thé Abyssinian 
and Ashantee Wars (which resulted in nothing whatever 
except supplementary estimates and a few Victoria 
Crosses), besides a number of small expeditions in India. 
Now we have two serious campaigns on our hands, of 
which we may indeed hope that the first will be concluded 
successfully without further loss of life, although it would 
not be safe to venture on sanguine prophecies even as to 
Afghanistan ; while as to the South African War we have 
probably only seen the beginning of our troubles. Alto- 
gether some fifty thousand troops are engaged in warlike 
operations ; many of them, it is true, are natives of India 
and Africa; nevertheless, they are soldiers of the Queen, 
and are fighting English battles: We have in our most 
glorious European wars often had fewer men under arms, 
and have with barely half the number won some of our 
most important Continental victories; it is, therefore, 
surely worth while to attempt to discover whether similar 
campaigns, which cost so much blood and money, are 
likely to be of frequent recurrence, and, if so, whether 
any alteration in the policy we have hitherto pursued is 
likely to render them less frequent. 

We are the more inclined to consider this question 
from the publication of an interesting pamphlet by 
Captain Eastwick, formerly member of the Council of 
India,* in which the conduct of Lord Lytton and the 
policy which led to the Afghan War are fully discussed. 
Although this little work is evidently written dond fide 
with an honest endeavour to extract the true state of the 
case from the Blue-books and other publications which 
have appeared, it is, like the majority of writings on 
the subject, one-sided and somewhat narrow, without 
the slightest attempt at a statesmanlike grasp of the 
difficulties which surround our policy in the North-west 
of ‘India and elsewhere. A great point is made of that 
absurd theory which, we believe, was first started by Mr. 
Gladstone to excuse his friend the Czar for having 
broken the numerous assurances he gave the British 
Government on the subject of his advances in Central 
Asia and the Mission to Cabul. It is here again asserted 
that the Russian Government cannot be made responsible 
for all the steps taken by the Russian Generals who 
conduct warlike operations or diplomatic negotiations in 
distant provinces: “The organisation of the Russian 


* Lord Lytton and the Af War. By Captain W. T. East- 
Wick, R. A. Mitchell and ean _— 
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Empire, efficient for many purposes, does not app 
secure effective control from the head over the n 
distant members.”* A more completely fallacious ar, 
ment has seldom been advanced, nor one more 
at variance with the facts accessible to even | 
observers. The absolute Russian Government would, we 
think, be more surprised than pleased if it were seriously 
suggested to it that the Councils of the Czar at St, 
Petersburg are not able to control Generals Kaufmann, 
Stolietoff, and Lomakin, or Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff. 
They do in fact not only control them, but direct them ; 
they not only direct their General’s policy, but 
intervene at every step of its carrying out to an 
extent which is absolutely unknown in the govern- 
ment of the British Empire beyond seas. It may 
and is frequently the case that the Emperor of All the 
Russias, when discovered in a peculiarly barefaced piece 
of double-dealing, disavows the acts of his generals or 
governors. But the generals or governors have to take 
such a disavowal as part of their day’s work, and are 
generally rewarded for their silent submission to the snub, 
by promotion or by an exceptionally gracious reception 
at Court, as recently occurred with the Governor of 
Bulgaria. To argue that these men really act against the 
spirit of instructions received from St. Petersburg or in 
actual disobedience of superior orders, is to display an 
amount of ignorance of the Russian system of govern- 
ment which it is painful to find among any educated men 
of the present day. To talk, as does Captain Eastwick 
on p. 62 of his pamphlet, of “the distant and unreal 
danger of a Russian advance on India,” when the very 
Blue and Buff Books from which he quotes so copiously 
when it suits his purpose, prove not only that this danger 
was not unreal and not distant, but that the advance 
which he pooh-poohs as chimerical was thoroughly 
arranged and planned, and only postponed in consequence 
of the Berlin Congress, unfortunately tends to weaken the 
many excellent arguments against extension of frontier 
which he brings forward, since the author’s wilful blind- 
ness and one-sidedness in the one case weakens our 
confidence in him, even when he appears to be right 
in others. 

On the Afghan War we have already frequently ex- 
pressed our opinion in unambiguous language. We have 
stated that it was undertaken simply in consequence of 
the Russian advances in Central Asia and the Russian 
Mission to Cabul, and all the papers hitherto published 






_by the Government tend to confirm this opinion. Further, 


we have asserted that we ought to have threatened, not 
Afghanistan, but Russia, even at the risk of war; and 
that the Government feared to pursue the straightforward 
policy of attacking the guilty principal and not the inno- 
cent agent, because the principal was strong and the agent 
was weak. On this special case we shall waste no more 
words, since our disapproval of the war has been as distinct 
and unmistakable as our desire to see it carried through 
successfully since it has once begun. What we now wish 
to point out is the dangers of similar, if not equally 
serious, wars, recurring in future times as they have con- 
stantly recurred in past years. We have to govern an 
empire on which it is our boast that the sun never sets. 
But the consequence of this extended empire is, that we 
are surrounded at almost every point of our enormous 
frontier by half-civilised or uncivilised States, many of 
which are in a condition of absolute anarchy, and most 
of them in chronic disorder. In these States, whether 
they are governed by kings, or by petty chieftains, or by 





* Mr, Gladstone in the Contemporary Review. 
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more popular institutions, not only internal dissensions 
and revolutions, but deeds of horrible barbarity are of 
frequent occurrence. And although we may-wilfully shut 
our eyes to such iniquities as the recent slaughter of 
sixty members of the Royal Family by the King of 
Burma, we cannot ignore acts of injustice or cruelty per- 
petrated on English subjects. ‘These acts have not 
caused the Afghan War, but they have indirectly caused 
the still more serious campaign against the Zulus. They 
were the origin of the Abyssinian War, and similar outrages 
will, no doubt, bring on wars in the future. Again, even 
if such just issues could be rendered unlikely by a stern 
military cordon round our frontiers (which would be im- 
possible), other reasons must necessarily arise which 
would make the annexation of new territory, and the still 
further extension of these frontiers, inevitable. As in the 
case of Afghanistan, a powerful neighbour might acquire 
undue and dangerous influence, or raids might be made on 
our territory, as has so often been the case with the hill 
tribes of India and in South Africa. Anyone acquainted 
with the history of our Colonial and Indian Empire will 
at once be able to state many other possible and just 
reasons for war—reasons so just that not even 
an Opposition, Liberal or Conservative, could fairly 
blame the Government of the day for entering on it. It 
appears, therefore, evident that we have only two courses 
open to us. Either we must at once make up our minds, 
clearly and distinctly, to abandon India and our Colonies 
to themselves and not to defend them by Imperial forces, 
or we must resolve to be prepared for any and every war 
to which we are exposed in consequence of the restless- 
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ness, cruelty, rapacity, or savagery of our neighbours. | 


We presume that it is hardly necessary to consider the 
former case. In the latter it does not necessarily follow 
that we should engage in unnecessary campaigns and 
seek extension of territory ; on the contrary, we should, 
if we determine to preserve our present frontiers, endea- 
vour as far as we possibly can to avoid altering them. 
But it appears to us that by the inevitable course of 
events we shall be forced to push them forward against 
our will. Past history proves this view, contemporary 
history confirms it. We were and are surrounded by 
barbarous, uncivilised, and weak States. Sooner or later 
these are sure to inflict on us outrages which call for 
punishment. The process is 


We punish, and attempt to establish better government 
among our neighbours. Things go on well for a time; 
but soon some new insult is offered, some fresh -cruelty 
committed, or some unexpected outrage perpetrated. 
We fight and punish again. Allinvain. Finally, for the 
sake of peace and quiet, we are bound to conquer and 
annex. And this must continue to be the course of 
events until we meet impassable mountains, or uninhabited 
deserts, or the frontier of another civilised nation. In 
South Africa our conquests will probably not cease until 
we reach the desolate wilds.. In the North-west of India 


our boundaries must soon be conterminous with those of. 


Russia. In the North we have already attained the 
Himalayas, which, we may hope, even Lord Beaconsfield 
will be satisfied to consider a scientific frontier. In the 
far East the recent horrible outrage at Mandalay makes 


us fear that we shall be obliged, sooner or later, to annex — 
the remaining and richer half of the Burmese Kingdom, | 
of which we seized the poorer one, next the seaboard, in | 


1852, to punish a series of the grossest insults ever offered 


to .a great nation. And, in this direction, our sons and 


grandsons will probably push forward until they arrive 
et the Gontier of China, where the career of con- 


invariably the same, 
although it may in some cases be slow, in others quick. — 


‘MINER. 


quest thrust on us and them may possibly at last come to 
an end. 

Much as we may deplore these prospects, the: lessons 
taught by the past make us consider them as absolutely 
inevitable—as the natural results of the contact of a 
powerful, civilised, and enterprising nation with the semi- 
savages surrounding it. A Conservative Government 
may not object to these wars; but even a Liberal Gover 
ment will not be able to avoid them. Often they may bé 
postponed ; in the two most recent cases, certainly in the 
case of the Afghanistan, and less certainly, but most 
probably, in that of Ketchwayo, they might have been. 
postponed indefinitely. But annexation, with or without 
war, is, in the course of events, inevitable ; nor can we 
admit that any statesman should shut his eyes to an 
ultimate necessity which is stronger than Parliamentary 
majorities and more powerful than the will of even the. 
English people. It behoves us, therefore, to prepare for 
such eventualities. We are justified in seeking to put off 
the evil hour, but we are not justified in allowing our- 
selves to be overtaken by it without preparation. S¥ vis 
pacem, para bellum is as true for modern England as it 
was for ancient Rome. 
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QUR IMPERIAL VESTRYMEN. 
(By ONE or THEMSELVES.) 

O give a lively picture of dulness would not be 
honest, neither would it be easy. Therefore 1 
hope you will excuse me if I simply say that this has been 
a most incidentless week. The monotony, in fact, is 
becoming unbearable to the more active of our number, 
and we are seriously thinking of making a request that 
our footmen should be allowed to do the work for us. 
Some people say the Obstructionists are to blame, and 
swear at them accordingly. This, however, is not the 
opinion generally entertained at Westminster—Whigs and 
Tories being all agreed that the real culprit is that most 
amiable of gentlemen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose one great fault is that of being what the Scotch 
call fushionless. In other words, he never knows his own 
mind, or at all events changes it so often that one never 
knows where one has got him. Over and over again he 
gives promise of showing fight, and then at the last 
moment—generally after an hour or two have been 
wasted—he gives in, and grants all that was ever asked 
ofthim. ‘The result of this of course is that he fails to 
gain the respect of the Opposition, loses the confidence 
of his own followers, and is made fun of by Mr. Parnell’s 
contingent. ‘This leads me to say that as the leader of 
the House, Sir Stafford has been a hopeless failure. 
Indeed, there rarely has been an instance of a man sink- 
ing so much in the general estimation, because of ‘his 

promotion to an office for which he was unfit. 

What a change there has been in the House of Com- 
mons within the last few years! When Mr. Disraeli led 
on one side and Mr. Gladstone on the other, there were 
sights to see, and oratorical outbursts to listen to, that ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of the most apathetic. Now, how- 
ever, that the Premier has gone to “another place,” and 
the Ex-Premier is nobody knows where, the leading busi- 
ness is left to the most wretched drones, who are always 
either drowsy themselves or the cause of drowsiness in 
another. The proposal to make Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
leader was generally scouted at the time, because it was 
feared he would be too hot-tempered ; but if the Conser- 
vative Party had to make the choice to-day, I am sure 
they would be glad to have him back; and Iam not 
quite certain but they would prefer even Mr. Cross to 
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HILE we are carrying on two wars beyond the 
seas—the one in the East, which appears to 
promise a speedy and successful termination, and the 
other in the far South, which has begun with a grievous 
disaster to our arms—and while our troops are being 
swiftly carried across the ocean to avenge the slaughter 
of their comrades, it appears appropriate to employ the 
pause which winter in the one case and the strategic 
necessities in the other impose upon our armies to con- 
sider, as briefly as possible, why we are, and always have 
been, involved in similar contests. They bring no glory, 
no wealth, and often not even new territory. When our 
frontiers are extended in consequence of them, the lands 
we obtain are frequently either worthless wastes or sources 
of future trouble and expense. Within the memory of 
the youngest “inhabitant” we have had thé Abyssinian 
and Ashantee Wars (which resulted in nothing whatever 
except supplementary estimates and a few Victoria 
Crosses), besides a number of small expeditions in India. 
Now we have two serious campaigns on our hands, of 
which we may indeed hope that the first will be concluded 
successfully without further loss of life, although it would 
not be safe to venture on sanguine prophecies even as to 
Afghanistan ; while as to the South African War we have 
probably only seen the beginning of our troubles. Alto- 
gether some fifty thousand troops are engaged in warlike 
operations ; many of them, it is true, are natives of India 
and Africa; nevertheless, they are soldiers of the Queen, 
and are fighting English battles’ We have in our most 
glorious European wars often had fewer men under arms, 
and have with barely half the number won some of our 
most important Continental victories; it is, therefore, 
surely worth while to attempt to discover whether similar 
campaigns, which cost so much blood and money, are 
likely to be of frequent recurrence, and, if so, whether 
any alteration in the policy we have hitherto pursued is 
likely to render them less frequent. 

We are the more inclined to consider this question 
from the publication of an interesting pamphlet by 
Captain Eastwick, formerly member of the Council of 
India,* in which the conduct of Lord Lytton and the 
policy which led to the Afghan War are fully discussed. 
Although this little work is evidently written dond fide 
with an honest endeavour to extract the true state of the 
case from the Blue-books and other publications which 
have appeared, it is, like the majority of writings on 
the subject, one-sided and somewhat narrow, without 
the slightest attempt at a statesmanlike grasp of the 
difficulties which surround our policy in the North-west 
of India and elsewhere. A great point is made of that 
absurd theory which, we believe, was first started by Mr. 
Gladstone to excuse his friend the Czar for having 
broken the numerous assurances he gave the British 
Government on the subject of his advances in Central 
Asia and the Mission to Cabul. It is here again asserted 
that the Russian Government cannot be made responsible 
for all the steps taken by the Russian Generals who 
conduct warlike operations or diplomatic negotiations in 
distant provinces: “The organisation of the Russian 


* Lord Lytton and the a War. By Captain W. T. East- 
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Empire, efficient for many purposes, does not a 
secure effective control from the head over the n 
distant members.”* A more completely fallacious argt 
ment has seldom been advanced, nor one more ent 
at variance with the facts accessible to even superficial 
observers. The absolute Russian Government would, we 
think, be more surprised than pleased if it were seriously 
suggested to it that the Councils of the Czar at St, 
Petersburg are not able to control Generals Ka 
Stolietoff, and Lomakin, or Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff. 
They do in fact not only control them, but direct them ; 
they not only direct their General’s policy, but 
intervene at every step of its carrying out to an 
extent which is absolutely unknown in the govern- 
ment of the British Empire beyond seas. It may 
and is frequently the case that the Emperor of All the 
Russias, when discovered in a peculiarly barefaced piece 
of double-dealing, disavows the acts of his generals or 
governors. But the generals or governors have to take 
such a disavowal as part of their day’s work, and are 
generally rewarded for their silent submission to the snub, 
by promotion or by an exceptionally gracious reception 
at Court, as recently occurred with the Governor of 
Bulgaria. To argue that these men really act against the 
spirit of instructions received from St. Petersburg or in 
actual disobedience of superior orders, is to display an 
amount of ignorance of the Russian system of govern- 
ment which it is painful to find among any educated men 
of the present day. To talk, as does Captain Eastwick 
on p. 62 of his pamphlet, of “the distant and unreal 
danger of a Russian advance on India,” when the very 
Blue and Buff Books from which he quotes so copiously 
when it suits his purpose, prove not only that this danger 
was not unreal and not distant, but that the advance 
which he pooh-poohs as chimerical was thoroughly 
arranged and planned, and only postponed in consequence 
of the Berlin Congress, unfortunately tends to weaken the 
many excellent arguments against extension of frontier 
which he brings forward, since the author’s wilful blind- 
ness and one-sidedness in the one case weakens our 
confidence in him, even when he appears to be right 
in others. 

On the Afghan War we have already frequently ex- 
pressed our opinion in unambiguous language. We have 
stated that it was undertaken simply in consequence of 
the Russian advances in Central Asia and the Russian 
Mission to Cabul, and all the papers hitherto published 






_by the Government tend to confirm this opinion. Further, 


we have asserted that we ought to have threatened, not 
Afghanistan, but Russia, even at the risk of war; and 
that the Government feared to pursue the straightforward 
policy of attacking the guilty principal and not the inno- 
cent agent, because the principal was strong and the agent 
was weak. On this special case we shall waste no more 
words, since our disapproval of the war has been as distinct 
and unmistakable as our desire to see it carried through 
successfully since it has once begun. What we now wish 
to point out is the dangers of similar, if not equally 
serious, wars, recurring in future times as they have con- 
stantly recurred in past years. We have to govern an 
empire on which it is our boast that the sun never sets. 
But the consequence of this extended empire is, that we 
are surrounded at almost every point of our enormous 
frontier by half-civilised or uncivilised States, many of 
which are in a condition of absolute anarchy, and most 
of them in chronic disorder. In these States, whether 
they are governed by kings, or by petty chieftains, or by 
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and revolutions, but deeds of horrible barbarity are of 
frequent occurrence. And although we may-wilfully shut 
our eyes to such iniquities as the recent slaughter of 
sixty members of the Royal Family by the King of 
Burma, we cannot ignore acts of injustice or cruelty per- 
petrated on English subjects. These acts have not 
caused the Afghan War, but they have indirectly caused 
the still more serious campaign against the Zulus. They 
were the origin of the Abyssinian War, and similar outrages 
will, no doubt, bring on wars in the future. Again, even 
if such just issues could be rendered unlikely by a stern 
military cordon round our frontiers(which would be im- 
possible), other reasons must necessarily arise which 
would make the annexation of new territory, and the still 
further extension of these frontiers, inevitable. Avs in the 
case of Afghanistan, a powerful neighbour might acquire 
undue and dangerous influence, or raids might be made on 
our territory, as has so often been the case with the hill 
tribes of India and in South Africa. Anyone acquainted 
with the history of our Colonial and Indian Empire will 
at once be able to state many other possible and just 
reasons for war—reasons so just that not even 
an Opposition, Liberal or Conservative, could fairly 
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blame the Government of the day for entering on it. It 


appears, therefore, evident that we have only two courses 
open to us. Either we must at once make up our minds, 
clearly and distinctly, to abandon India and our Colonies 
to themselves and not to defend them by Imperial forces, 
or we must resolve to be prepared for any and every war 
to which we are exposed in consequence of the restless- 
ness, cruelty, rapacity, or savagery of our neighbours. 
We presume that it is hardly necessary to consider the 
former case. In the latter it does not necessarily follow 
that we should engage in unnecessary campaigns and 
seek extension of territory; on the contrary, we should, 
if we determine to preserve our present frontiers, endea- 
vour as far as we possibly can to avoid altering them. 
But it appears to us that by the inevitable course of 
events we shall be forced to push them forward against 
our will. Past history proves this view, contemporary 
history confirms it. We were and are surrounded by 
barbarous, uncivilised, and weak States. Sooner or later 
these are sure to inflict on us outrages which call for 
punishment. The process is 
although it may in some cases be slow, in others quick. 
We punish, and attempt to establish better government 
among our neighbours. Things go on well for a time; 
but soon some new insult is offered, some fresh cruelty 
committed, or some unexpected outrage perpetrated. 
We fight and punish again. Allinvain. Finally, for the 
sake of peace and quiet, we are bound to conquer and 
annex. And this must continue to be the course of 
events until we meet impassable mountains, or uninhabited 
deserts, or the frontier of another civilised nation. In 
South Africa our conquests will probably not cease until 
we reach the desolate wilds.. In the North-west of India 
our boundaries must soon be conterminous with those of 
Russia. In the North we have already attained the 
Himalayas, which, we may hope, even Lord Beaconsfield 
will be satisfied to consider a scientific frontier. In the 
far East the recent horrible outrage at Mandalay makes 


us fear that we shall be obliged, sooner or later, to annex 


the remaining and richer half of the Burmese Kingdom, 


of which we seized the poorer one, next the seaboard, in 
1852, to punish a series of the grossest insults ever offered 
to.a great nation. And, in this direction, our sons and | 


grandsons will probably push forward until they arrive 
@t the frontier of China, where the career of con- 
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invariably the same, 


26 


an end. | 

_ Much as we may deplore these prospects, the lessons 
taught by the past make us consider them as absolutely 
inevitable—as the natural results of the contact of a 
powerful, civilised, and enterprising nation with the semi- 
savages surrounding it. A Conservative Government 
may not object to these wars; but even a Liberal Goverrp 
ment will not be able to avoid them. Often they may bé 
postponed ; in the two most recent cases, certainly in the 
case of the Afghanistan, and less certainly, but most 
probably, in that of Ketchwayo, they might have been 
postponed indefinitely. But annexation, with or without 
war, is, in the course of events, inevitable ; nor can we 
admit that any statesman should shut his eyes to an 
ultimate necessity which is stronger than Parliamentary 
majorities and more powerful than the will of even the. 
English people. It behoves us, therefore, to prepare for 
such eventualities. We are justified in seeking to put off 
the evil hour, but we are not justified in allowing our- 
selves to be overtaken by it without preparation. S¥ vis 
pacem, para bellum is as true for modern England as it 
was for ancient Rome. 


quest thrust on us and them may possibly at last come to 





OUR IMPERIAL VESTRYMEN. 
(By ONE oF THEMSELVES.) 

O give a lively picture of dulness would not be 
honest, neither would it be easy. ‘Therefore I 
hope you will excuse me if I simply say that this has been 
a most incidentless week. The monotony, in fact, is | 
becoming unbearable to the more active of our number, 
and we are seriously thinking of making a request that 
our footmen should be allowed to do the work for us. 
Some people say the Obstructionists are to blame, and 
swear at them accordingly. This, however, is not the 
opinion generally entertained at Westminster—Whigs and 
Tories being all agreed that the real culprit is that most 
amiable of gentlemen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose one great fault is that of being what the Scotch 
call fushionless. In other words, he never knows his own 
mind, or at all events changes it so often that one never 
knows where one has got him. Over and over again he 
gives promise of showing fight, and then at the last 
moment—generally after an hour or two have been 
wasted—he gives in, and grants all that was ever asked 
ofthim. ‘The result of this of course is that he fails to 
gain the respect of the Opposition, loses the confidence 
of his own followers, and is made fun of by Mr. Parnell’s 
contingent. ‘This leads me to say that as the leader of 
the House, Sir Stafford has been a hopeless failure. 
Indeed, there rarely has been an instance of a man sink- 
ing so much in the general estimation, because of ‘his 

promotion to an office for which he was unfit. 

What a change there has been in the House of Com- 
mons within the last few years! When Mr. Disraeli led 
on one side and Mr. Gladstone on the other, there were 
sights to see, and oratorical outbursts to listen to, that ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of the most apathetic. Now, how- 
ever, that the Premier has gone to “another place,” and 
the Ex-Premier is nobody. knows where, the leading busi- 
ness is left to the most wretched drones, who are always 
either drowsy themselves or the cause of drowsiness in 
another. The proposal to make Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
leader was generally scouted at the time, because it was 
feared he would be too hot-tempered ; but if the Conser- 
vative Party had to make the choice to-day, F am sure 
they would be glad to have him back; and Tam not 
quite certain but they would prefer even Mr. Cross to 
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their present chief. This is a subject in regard to which, 
for very obvious reasons, little has been said in public ; 
but all the same it is no secret what the feelings of the 
Party are. A few days ago a wild rumour was set afloat 
to the effect that Sir Stafford intended to resign in the 
event of his resolutions not being carried. No one, of 
course, believed it, but there were not a few—and these 
true blue Tories too—who sincerely wished that it had 
been true. 

To only one section of the House can he be said to 
be thoroughly acceptable. I allude to the small body of 
Irishmen who, under pretence of redressing their country’s 
gtievances, are labouring so hard to gain personal noto- 
riety. Mr. Parnell, it has at length been discovered, is a 
very shréwd fellow, and in the matter of generalship 
there is no longer any doubt as to his being immensely 
the superior of Sir Stafford Northcote. The obedience 
he commands is all the more noteworthy because of the 
unruly crew he governs. When he nods Mr. O’Connor 
Power, Mr. O’Donnell, or Mr. Biggar is always ready to 
get up to speak, and, no matter which of them it is, he 
always seems prepared to go on talking until another 
sign of the master spirit signifies that he has said enough. 
Most of it, true enough, is a very poor apology for 
oratory, but it serves the purpose of wasting the time, 
and gives the other Irish Members the sweet satisfaction 
of seeing the Saxon Ministers wring their hands and bite 
their lips with annoyance. 

The first night of this week was consumed, like the 
major part of the previous week, in frothy speaking against 
time. Drearier stuff I never listened to, even in Exeter 
Hall, the only utterance approaching a joke that was 
perpetrated the whole evening being when Mr. Power 
delivered himself of the delightful Hibernianism that as 
the Ministry had let the cat out of the bag, it was high 
time that the Irish Members took the bull by the horns. 
At one point, indeed, the debate appeared in danger of 
coming to a sudden end, through the tendency everywhere 
manifested to fall asleep ; but it was unexpectedly revived 
in the nick of time by Mr. McLaren, who, though he only 
uttered a couple of sentences, was not long in finding that 
he had brought a nest of hornets about his ears. 

On Thursday night the House did show some sign of 
wakening up, but the process was evidently painful, and 
not altogether successful. A Breach of Privilege in the 
old days was generally the more animated in propor- 
tion to the triviality of the offence. That, however, 
which Mr. Mitchell Henry brought under the notice 
of the House on the night of which I am speaking was 
from every point of view a most sorry failure. The most 
that was expected of it, of course, was that it would be 
amusing, but it did not merit even that description, the 
only approach to a hearty laugh being raised by 
Mr. Shaw’s ingenuous confession that he stood in awe 
of no paper but the Skidbereen Eagle. Mr. Henry 
is not new to the making of paltry personal complaints 
against the Press. Some years ago he wanted the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette to go on his knees for calling 
the Ultramontanes some disagreeable names ; on another 
occasion he got the gallery cleared to confide to his 
brother members the touching fact that one of his 
hour-and-a-half speeches had been disposed of by the 
daily papers in a couple of sentences; and on a third 
he told a piteous tale about his being represented in the 
character of a music-hall singer. Never, however, was 
he more ludicrously solemn than when on Thursday 
night he detailed to the House all the hard things that 
the Zimes had been saying about him and his colleagues. 
The House was unsympathetic, as it usually is in such 
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circumstances, and notwithstanding the general languor 
there was a good deal of tittering at the expense of the 
Member for Galway and his excessively thin skin. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had a glorious opportunity 
of re-establishing his waning reputation, and the first few 
words he uttered gave us reason to hope that he was 
going to take advantage of it. He hit the right nail when 
he expressed his satisfaction at hearing Mr. Henry speak of 
the charge of wilful obstruction being a serious imputation, 
but he missed a fine opportunity for being sarcastic 
when he passed so perfunctorily over the allegation that 
the Home Rulers had been “lying in wait,” “ with a 
malign intent,” “to carry out their policy of exaspera- 
tion.” The Marquis of Hartington having followed Sir 
Stafford Northcote in the poohpoohing line, Mr. Parnell 
showed his good sense and unlimited audacity by joining in 
the appeal to his honourable friend to rest satisfied 
with the making of his statement, instead of putting 
the House to the trouble of bringing Mr. Walter and 
his printer to the bar. Later on in the evening, after 
honourable members -had lost themselves in some 
financial intricacies, the Vote of Credit was reached, 
and some of the Irish Members, notably Mr. Sullivan, 
delivered impassioned speeches, in which they heartily 
denounced the Zulu War and hardly concealed the hope 
they felt that Ketchwayo might hold his own against the 
armies of the Sassenach. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE EAST. 


HE rapidity with which France has, almost imper- 
ceptibly, resumed her position among the Great 
Powers of the Continent is strikingly shown by the 
present state of affairs at Constantinople. While the 
Russo-Turkish War was going on France wisely kept in 
the background, and even at the Berlin Congress she 
scarcely stepped out of the reserved attitude she had 
adopted ; but since then her representative has quietly, 
but with consummate skill, been gaining ground at the 
Porte, and now the great Eltchi is not Sir Henry Layard, 
but M. Fournier. It would seem, indeed, that Sir Henry’s 
aspiration to play the part was somewhat too evident, and 
that the Sultan might not have proved so restive to the 
advice of our Government if it had been tendered to him 
by a less dictatorial Ambassador. Be this as it may, the 
necessity of our going hand-in-hand with France in the . 
present delicate negotiations on the financial question 
is obvious, and if it is intended that Sir Henry Layard 
should continue in his present capacity, his absence from 
the post at this juncture is, to say the least of it, un- 
fortunate. The report that Sir H. Drummond Wolff is to 
succeed him seems scarcely credible. The labours of the 
East Roumelian Commission are likely to continue for 
some time to come, and though the British delegate may 
not have shown so much tact and political wisdom as 
might have been wished at Philippopolis, his unfitness to 
represent our interests in the Commission can hardly be 
a sufficient reason for entrusting him with the certainly 
more important, if less irritating, duties of the head of 
our Embassy at Constantinople. Doubtless Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff would enter upon the duties of Ambassador 
without that perhaps too unfavourable opinion of the 
system of Turkish administration which may have been 
produced in Sir Henry Layard by a more intimate 
experience of it ; but the same might be said of some of 
our diplomatists whose previous career would eminently 
qualify them for the appointment. Whether Sir Henry 
is to be retained as our representative at the Porte or not, 
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there are symptoms of an approaching change of policy 
on the part of our Government both towards Turkey and 
Russia. In the question of a rectification of the Greek 
frontier England has hitherto held aloof, together with all 
the other Powers, except France and Italy ; but the crisis 
in Egypt, combined with the increasing necessity of 
settling Turkish finance on a satisfactory basis, has made 
it more necessary than ever for us to draw closer to 
France ; and M. Fournier has taken Greece under his 
special protection. We may therefore expect that our 
Government will take up a more decided attitude than 
hitherto in supporting the Greek claims. As to Russia, 
the appointment of Lord Dufferin to the Embassy at St. 
Petersburg seems to show that important negotiations are 
to be set on foot, and it is already hinted from Vienna 
that their object will be to come to an arrangement with 
Russia as to Afghanistan. We have always looked upon 
some such arrangement as probable, in view of the great 
blow dealt by the victories of the English troops in that 
country on Russian prestige in Central Asia. The policy 
of our Government has throughout this unfortunate 
Eastern business been one of compromise, and the curious 
articles which have appeared in the Zimes lately, advo- 
cating a reduction of the army in India, certainly seem 
to point to an arrangement of this kind. 


THE COMMUNISM OF STRIKES, 


LPINE peasants build their huts on the very site 

of cottages which but a little while before were 

swept away by the avalanche. And Indian ryots rear 
their hovels of mud and sticks on the spot by the 
river bank where lately they were washed out by a 
midnight inundation in the season of rains. At first 
sight this exhibition of sang froid might be held to argue 
a somewhat brutish indifference to, or incapability to 
realise, danger. There are, as we know, people of too 
low an intellectual organisation to know fear. But on 
second thoughts, the demeanour of the Alpine peasant 
and the Hindoo ryot may be explained by their entertain- 
ment of some rough-and-ready doctrine of chances? It 
is not often that a “ storm-wave ” drowns half a province, 
as it did, some eighteen months ago, in Eastern Bengal ; 
why, therefore, should the survivors of that tremendous 
catastrophe trouble themselves about the small pro- 
bability of its recurrence? Perhaps if the visitations 
of avalanche and flood were more frequent, the possible 
victims might display more caution, And yet it seems as 
if, when we turn from the physical to the moral world, 
the anticipation were not always justified. The most 
singular phenomenon in the social life of England at this 
very hour, is the inability of the working classes to under- 
stand that they have been, are, and to a moral certainty 
will—for some time at least—continue to be, completely 
beaten in their wars with the employers of labour. To 
be precise, we perhaps ought to have said, not wars with 
the employers, but wars with commercial and industrial 
circumstances of world-wide significance, and over which 
the masters have had no more control than the workmen 
themselves. Still, of course, they are immediately wars 
between employers and operatives. It is a notorious fact 
that hardly one strike in a hundred has succeeded 
within the last three or four years —to go 
no further back — and that, with the somewhat 
doubtful exception of the Engineers’ strike, those 
which have occurred since the beginning of the present 
year have had no more success than their predecessors. 
One might have expected that Trades Unionists would 
have been taught by this experience of invariable defeat ; 
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tut; most strangely,-the-strike-forere-wanes fercer-tham 
ever, and one can hardly open a morning paper without 
coming across some intimation of a fresh strike, in this 
trade or that, and of enthusiastic “resolutions” to the 
effect that the men prefer starvation to submission. 

Now if it were a case of greed and oppression on the 
part of the masters—of, say, a conspiracy between all the 
Employers’ Associations throughout the land—to keep 
down the labourers’ wages, the retaliation of strikes would 
meet with the sympathy of all lovers of fair-play.. But 
when the masters have only the alternative of 
stoppage or reduction of expenses, the feeling 
aroused is not so much either sympathy or pity, 
as annoyance, one had almost said disgust. If the 
blowing out of furnaces and the temporary closing of 
pits do not mean that the iron and coal masters are feel- 
ing the pressure of the times, what do they imply? The 
employers do not blow out their furnaces to spite their 
“hands,” or for their own amusement. A fair test of 
the state of the iron trade was offered in the award 
delivered two or three weeks back by the referee in the 
arbitration between the workmen and masters at Darling- 
ton. The reduction asked for was five per cent., and the 
referee, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who was called in after the 
arbitrators had failed to settle the point, declared that, 
in view of the general depression and the unfavourable 
prospects, he was reluctantly obliged to give his verdict 
for the masters. There was neither strike nor lock-out 
in this case,and for a good reason, which deserves to 
be taken note of by other trades—the operatives in that 
locality prefer deliberation tocombat. Theysend their repre- 


sentatives to an arbitration board, to which representatives: 


of the employers are also appointed: A far different 
spirit was displayed by the cotton operatives of Ashton- 


under-Lyne, who struck against a demand for a five - 


per cent. reduction. They knew, or ought to have 
known, that everywhere it had been found expedient 
to propose and yield to a similar request. Still, they 
struck work, and but for their repentance a day or 
two back the step would have caused an almost 
unprecedented amount of distress in the locality. 
At Liverpool it has been the same, though at last the 
labourers have yielded. And what have they had for 
their pains? They have lost at least eighty thousand 
pounds in wages ; their strike has directly affected some 
hundred and thirty thousand persons, that is, including 
the labourers’ families, but excluding the petty shop- 
keepers whose customers they were. And the worst of 
it is, that so many of them did not know what they were 
striking for. Some thousand of them, say the corre- 
spondents of the London papers, struck because, though 
they were earning three pounds a week, they “sympa- 
thised” with their less prosperous fellow-labourers. - 
But let us listen to the reasoning of those labourers: » 
who did know why they were at loggerheads with their 
employers. Wecan only,they said, get half-a-week’s work; 

and so it is unjust to cut down the miserable pittance we 
are now earning. Miserable it was, we have not the 
slightest doubt ; but the fact remains, that their argument 
amounted to an admission of the masters’ claims. It 
simply meant that the labour market at Liverpool was 


over-stocked. So that to ask the employers to maintain the 


old figure was to ask them to pay more for labour than its ~~ 
market value—in other words, to devote a portion of them ~ 


income or capital, as the case might be, to outdoor relief. - 


Such is the naked truth of the case. Workmen strike 
because their employers decline to assume the functions 
of a Board of Guardians, and to levy the rates upon their 
own pockets, This is Communism as it exists om 
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‘Penn, it was argued, had amassed a fortune of a million 

ostetling, so that his heir, and the head of the establish- 
‘ment, could afford to stretch a point in the matter of 
‘wages. But the amount of the fortune had nothing 
‘whatever to do with the question. What the employer 
had to consider was whether he could derive from his 
capital a profit not below the current interest of the day. 
If he could not he would possibly invest his capital in 
some other undertaking, and what, in that case, would 
become of the operative engineers? Communism, no 
doubt, may be the final solution of society, in fact it has 
Scripture on its side; but, meanwhile, it is not the 
“generally acknowledged creed, and it is not fair to 
measure employers of labour by any standard of morals 
loftier than that which is commonly applied tc other 
‘Classes of the community. 

As a striking illustration of the evils of this condition 
of chronic warfare between labour and capital, take the 
letter which Mr. John Burns, of the Cunard Company, 
has addressed to the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and which 
was printed in Thursday’s Zimes. Having very properly 
observed that the charitable funds collected ‘for the 
strikers in the Clyde shipbuilding trade only tends to 
demoralise them, he proceeds to say that much of the 
work on board one of the Company’s new steamers is at 
the present moment being done by Belgian workmen. 
“The entire panelling of the Gad/ia’s cabin has been,” 
he continues, “‘ executed by Japanese carpenters, and the 
ironwork of the office in which I now sit was made in 
Belgium.” 

We remember that during the last great strike on the 
Clyde the introduction of Japanese carpentry was talked 
of: so that at last the anticipation has become a reality. 
Now, in the name of common sense, do the Clyde work- 
ers really imagine that they are entitled to be paid more 
for the same quantity and quality of work than that for 
which foreign artisans are content to execute it? Would 
they themselves consent to pay ninepence per loaf to 
baker B, rather than sevenpence to baker A, out of sheer 
affection for baker B? If not, why do they demand more 
for their own labour than its market value? Would it 
not be more manly, as well as more prudent, to make the 
best of hard times, and take what their work was worth, 
wather than starve in the streets and send round the hat 
for alms? And here, again, it is the old story: The 
“Tyne shipbuilders—eight thousand of them—are on 
strike also, oblivious of the hardships and suicidal policy 
of their brethren on the Clyde. The effect of this con- 
dition of things, in compelling masters to undertake 
contracts strictly subject to a “strike clause ”—and, 
therefore, in driving trade to foreign countries, is too 
obvious for discussion. Another result, sometimes over- 
looked, is that it forces manufacturers to lower the quality 
of their produce. For instance, the “sizing” of cotton 
‘goods will be persisted in so long as the spinners and 
weavers, by their frequent recourse to strikes, increase 
the cost of production. It is a very significant fact that 
in the newly opening market of inner Africa—vide letters 
of the Zimes correspondent in Egypt—English “ sized ” 
goods are being beaten by the more honest and substan- 
tial produce of the American mills. The prospects seem 
black indeed, when we consider that even in a single 
branch of the building trade more strikes took place last 
year than in all the trades of all foreign countries put 
together. Is there no practicable remedy for, or at least 
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|| mitigation of, thin state-of mnestere?: ‘Mr, Mundella,:Mz, 


Brassey, and other acknowledged authorities on industrial 
questions, are taking part in a series of Trades’ Union 


Conferences, held, under clerical auspices, in the Chapter 


House of St. Paul’s. Mr. Mundella is known to bea 
strenuous advocate of what in his own trade are known as 
Boards of ‘‘Conciliation,” upon which employers and 
operatives are represented in equal numbers; and it is 
also known that the Nottingham Trade Boards have been 
singularly successful in adjusting questions which, had no 
such deliberative machinery existed, would certainly have 
led to wasteful strikes and lockouts. A like system has 
been almost equally successful in the “ North of England 
Iron Trade,” on the Board of which about thirty es- 
tablishments are represented. Why should not the 
system be tried among the 310 “shops” of the London 
engineering trade? The subject, however, is too large 
for discussion in these columns. 

The question of strikés has its political as well as 
economical aspect. Mr. Gdschen, it will be remem- 
bered, protested—in spite, or because of, his Liberalism 
—against the extension of the household suffrage to 
counties. The country people, he said, were not yet 
fit for the change. The ideas of the lower orders, as 
regards government, were centred in the Union Work- 
house. Some journals predicted an increase in pauperism 
as the result of the proposed measure. It was the Com- 
munistic spectre again, and it will occur to many that 
the same reasoning, with respect to political enfranchise- 
ment, applies to labourers of the Liverpool stamp, and 
factory strikers like those of Ashton, Blackburn, and 
other places, as well as to the classes whom Mr. Goschen, 
and his supporters in the press, had particularly in view. 
In fact, large numbers of these operatives are among the 
very persons whom a County Bill would enfranchise. 
The enfranchisement is destined to come, no doubt, 
some day; and it is an object upon which all political 
parties might heartily co-operate, if only some steps were 
taken to “‘educate our masters.” It is mere worship of 
“machinery ” to hold that artisans or agriculturalists will 
be any the better for a declaration to the effect that they 
have attained their political majority, while all the time 
they show by their actions their ignorance of or contempt 
for even the simplest teachings of economy. 


THE PLAGUE AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


CCORDING to recent telegrams, the Plague— 
malgré General Loris Melikoff and his cordons— 
has furnished a forcible comment on Russian official 
assurances by appearing in St. Petersburg itself. As the 
patient came under the observation of Professor Botkine, 
the Jenner of the Russian capital, there is probably no 
mistake as to the real nature of the case. This is of 
some importance, since the term “Siberian Plague ”— 
the current Russian expression for the Oriental pestilence 
—is habitually, as we happen to know, loosely applied 
to fatal but entirely distinct diseases such as charbon. 
It does not necessarily follow therefore, as some of our 
contemporaries, and even Mr. Netten Radcliffe, have sup- 
posed, from therecent Report ofthe Minister of the Interior, 
that Plague had already appeared in partsof North-Eastern 
and South-Western Russia because cases of peste de 
Sibérie were reported from those localities in 1877. 
In 1865 there was an alarm of “Siberian Plague” at 
St. Petersburg, which, on investigation by a physician 
sent by the English Government, proved to be nothing 
more than our well-known typhus and relapsing fevers. 
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The present case is said to be a slight one. It is a 
common error to suppose that Plague is always severe. 
Mild attacks are by no means uncommon, and traces of 
carbuncles or glandular swellings may frequently after an 
epidemic, be found on persons who, having concealed 
their symptoms, had apparently escaped. There is at 
present no definite information as to the mode of intro- 
duction of the contagion into St. Petersburg ; but, as we 
stated a month since, there were rumours of Plague at 
Nischni-Novgorod, whence there would be abundant 
opportunity for its importation to the capital. 
The observations of Dr. Cabiadis during the recent 
epidemic in Mesopotamia show that there is usually 
no great risk in approaching a plague-patient, pro- 
vided the visitor does not remain long in the in- 
fected atmosphere of the room. Clothes and bedding 
carried the contagion, which, however, rarely clung 
to a house after it had been well whitewashed. 
In that it attacks the poor and destitute, but spares the 
rich, Plague closely resembles typhus ; and it is satisfac- 
tory to find that so eminent an authority as Mr. Radcliffe 
endorses the opinion we have previously expressed, that, 
as we have vanquished typhus, so we may hold in check 
the Plague. In Mr. Radcliffe’s opinion, moreover, the 
ordinary sanitary machinery of this country is adequate 
for our protection, and sufficient to enable us to deal 
effectively with any imported case of Plague, “if the 
Government do not interfere with any nonsense about 
quarantine.” 


SKELETON REGIMENTS. 


(By ouR MILiTaRy CONTRIBUTOR.) 


HE report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting 

for the Regular Army, 1878, has been issued, and 

a short glance at it may not be out of place. Of course, 
like all reports of a similar kind, it is “highly satisfactory.” 
“The Establishment of the Army has been more than 
kept up, and, as there has been no lack of recruits, 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity to enlist 
men of a better physique, by raising the minimum 
standard of height for Infantry to five feet six.” “The 
satisfactory results of the past year seem to indicate that 
service in the Army is gradually becoming more popular, 
and, if the same success attends the recruiting in future, 
the blanks in the Service created by the transfer of men 
to the Reserve and other causes will be filled up without 
difficulty.” So far so good. It reads well, looks well, 
and is doubtless “ highly satisfactory.” But (for it seems 
to me that in this case there is a very large “ but ”), how 
can the statement that the Establishment has been more 
than kept up be reconciled with the following :—“ If the 
same success attends the recruiting in future, the blanks 
created will be filled up without difficulty?” It goes 
without saying that the blanks mws¢ be filled up if the 
Establishment is kept up. If they are not, the Establishment 
is imperfect, and the laudatory. remarks are unnecessary 
and a myth. It certainly must strike the most ordinary 
mind as singular that, if the Establishment of the Army 
has been more than kept up, there should have been any 
necessity to call for volunteers in such large numbers to 
increase the regiments under orders for the Cape to their 
war strength. That some volunteers would always be 
required is but natural, as the worthy taxpayer, fond as 
he is of hearing himself talk, is not the individual to hold 
@ monster meeting, or any other form of expression dear 
to his soul, in-order to agitate that the Army should be. 
retained on a war footing; but, when it comes to a 
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matter of two or three hundred or more volunteers for 
one regiment, one becomes somewhat site about 
“ satisfactory results.” 

The standard, or recruiting aneroid, a again risen 
to set fair, and how long it will remain there no one can 
say. Five foot six, at which it now stands, is not gigantic, 
but the difference that an inch makes in the facility of 
obtaining recruits is wonderful, and if the demand exceeds 
the supply by ever so little down falls the barometer 
again to change, and from thence to stormy, where it 
remains until some extraordinary circumstance sends it 
up. I say extraordinary advisedly, for an important item 
has been omitted in the report, which is in my opinion 
the reason why 1878 has proved so successful in the way 
of obtaining recruits. The suggestion that the Army is 
becoming more popular is, I fear, but half a reason, 
although there is a certain amount of truth in it. What 
would seem to be the real cause, is the depression of 
trade, the numerous disputes between employed and 
employers (often ending in strikes), and the lock-out of 
farm labourers, all of which are strong inducements for 
accepting the Queen’s shilling. With the revival of trade 
and the reconciliation of masters and servants the 
numbers of recruits will sensibly diminish, and the 
“blanks created by transfer and other causes” will 
remain “blanks.” I now come to the second part—viz., 
the desertions. The net loss for the year from this 
cause—I wonder if this is one of the “ other causes ” that 
make “ blanks ?”—is given at 2747, and even the In- 
spector-General is fain to say that “this crime still pre-- 
vails to an extent which should not exist, and I fear will 
continue to do so as long as no check is adopted by 
which deserters . . . can be detected.” Under the 
present system there is almost a premium held out for 
desertion. Some years ago sentimental legislation looked 
upon Thomas Atkins as a thing of beauty, or as a statue, 
which it would be vandalism to deface ; consequently 
an edict went forth that he was, even if caught desert- 
ing, no longer to be branded with the letter D.. Closely 
following on this came the short service enlistment and 
the pernicious custom of drafting. What is the result ? 
The soldier from the commencement goes into the 
army in a half-hearted way, to see how he likes it for 
a short time. Having got there and just made up his 
mind that he has fallen amongst a number of congenial 
companions who make soldiering a pleasant thing, he 
is drafted elsewhere to some new corps, where he has 
to unlearn the traditions he had just learnt, and make 
a new lot of friends. Naturally he says to himself :— 
“This is not what I bargained for. I shall be off and 
suit myself. It is long odds against my being found 
out if I go and enlist in some other regiment. Any- 
way it is worth risking, and if I am caught I can 
desert again after I have done my spell of imprison- 
ment, for they have done away with branding, so I 
shall be none the worse.” And he would, from his 
point of view, argue correctly. The regiment is not 
made the man’s permanent home. Properly treated, the 
soldier is like the cat of our old spelling-book, “a domestic 
animal ;” but to be so, he must feel a pride in his 
corps, its glories, its traditions, and its well-being ; and 
how can he do this if he feels himself liable at any 
moment to be drafted? Surely the enlistment for 
general service, the short service, and the abolition of 
branding are mistakes easily rectified. But until they 
are rectified it is extremely doubtful if there will be 
any perceptible diminution in the number of deserters. 
The whole matter is to be summed up in brief: 


—make the regiment the man’s home. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE GALLOWS. 


N Tuesday morning last, at eight o’clock, was per- 
formed the last scene of a drama in which the 
British public has taken an unprecedented interest, which 
has eclipsed in its attractive horrors even the exciting 
news from the Cape, and made all minor records of the 
prison or the divorce court seem comparatively stale and 
tame. This drama might be entitled “The Life and 
Death of a Convict ; or, the Apotheosis of the Gallows.” 
Beginning at Bannercross, in Yorkshire, with about as 
coarse and clumsy a bit of murder as ever awakened 
ignorant admiration, it passed into a series of episodes of 
the most every-day brutality, until it glided from utter 
commonplace into sudden romance under the very shadow 
of Death. A more uninteresting ruffian than Charles 
Peace can scarcely be conceived. A less dignified cri- 
minal never paid the extreme penalty of the law. There 
«was nothing in him to awaken either attention or admira- 
_ sion, save his courage; and that courage, disintegrated 
into its component elements, seems to have consisted of 
unparalleled obtuseness and gigantic self-confidence. Yet 
of this poor wretch, who had scarcely one trait of redeem- 
ing manliness, and whose moral ugliness was without any 
sort of grandeur, the public Press has actually manu- 
factured a hero. We say the Press advisedly. Save for 
the elaborate reports in the daily papers and the wild 
and wondrous inventions of the pictorial weeklies, Charles 
Peace would have gone out of this world ignored and 
despised even by that great criminal class to which he 
belonged. But ever since the memorable occasion when 
he tried to escape from the railway carriage, he has been 
consecrated to the penny-a-liner. He has been described 
in various forms of disguised panegyric as the Admirable 
Crichton of housebreakers. Because he could play a 
little on the fiddle and had brought together one or two 
musical instruments, he was represented as a perfect 
Paganini and a splendid amateur collector of violins. 
Because he had some little cleverness in mechanics and 
had within him the amateur engineer’s morbid passion for 
- “patents,” it was given out that his gifts of invention 
amounted to little short of genius. Because he had had 
one or two dirty /zazsons, and in the sanctity of his private 
} life always“had a trull at his elbow, he was pictured as a 
» ¢criminal‘Don Juan, surrounded by Odalisques of splendid 
, iffamy. His character fascinated even philosophers. 
‘ Our gentle contemporary, the Spectator, in that mood 
of mild didactics which is its distinguishing glory, 
accepted the penny-a-liner’s chronicle and preached a 
beautiful homily upon it. There was something beyond 
mesure alluring in the idea of an unclean old man 
wif, tremendous intellect and sublime courage, setting 
: ali the forces of the law at defiance, by living all day the 
‘Vife of a respectable elderly gentleman with one arm, and 
‘all night. the life of a truculent assassin with a fatal 
weapon,. For all these pictures, for all these mercies of 
the: mendacious, we have to thank the penny-a-liner. 
There was no deity but Peace, and the penny-a-liner was 
his prophet. So the great sensation Drama throve, though 
its praduction on the public scene, with all the advantage 
of big posters and capital letters, can be regarded as 
nothing short of a public calamity. 

Now, the entire thing would have been an utter failure 
but for the introduction, in the last scene, of the Gallows. 
Till the shadow of Death was actually upon him, till it 
became known that he was really to be hung for his mis- 
deeds, Charles Peace lacked the crowning consecration, 
We are certain that if he had not received the capital sen- 
tence, if he had been simply relegated to his life of penal 


servitude, the public would have been utterly disgusted 
with him, as with one who was in some measure an im- 
postor ; would have read with more or less weariness 
the account of ‘his superhuman talents, and would have 
waited patiently for the advent of some other sort of ideal. 
But the apotheosis of the Gallows was to come, and with 
its coming the wretched man was to be transfigured. To 
the minds of the criminal classes, and to the minds of 
large numbers of people who may any day become crimi- 
nal, the condemned murderer was one of the great heroes 
of the earth. His passage from the prison bar to the con- 
demned cell was a triumph, to be envied, to be emulated ; 
his passage from the condemned cell to the Gallows was 
a splendid immortality, to which few human creatures 
might aspire. In one of the woman Thompson’s letters 
she talked of her name and that of her paramour living 
in the “history of the earth.” That was too glorious a 
forethought, with which few could sympathise ; for in the 
eyes of the criminal classes a momentary apotheosis, with 
the white cap over the face, and the chaplain uttering a 
prayer, is enough. To fear neither man nor God, to have 
one’s hand against all men, and to “die game ”—these 
are the conditions of such fame as the Gallows can give. 
Fulfilling these conditions, despite the little bit of reli- 
gious talk at the last (which many of his admirers pos- 
sibly looked upon as a delicious specimen of “ Charley’s 
gammon ”), Charles Peace touched the heights of criminal 
greatness. Anyone passing through the by-ways of Lon- 
don on Tuesday afternoon might have heard the popular 
expletives at every corner and in every public-house. 
“Poor old Charley!” ‘Well, he’s gone at last, and he 
died game.” “He was a rare-pluck’d one, he was!” 
“Tt’ll be a long time before we see such another!” Not 
a Bill Sykes in Seven Dials but drew a great breath, and 
asked himself—“ Shall 7 ever cover myself with such 
glory, and have all the newspapers talking about me, and 
all the shops full of my portraits?” Yes, the last scene 
was an ovation. The effect of the Gallows in the back- 
ground was stupendous, and the triumph of the hero of 
the drama was complete. 

If anything could add to Peace’s glory in the eyes of 
his tumultuous audience, it was his own last confession— | 
that he had been guilty of another murder, and, with 
delicious humour, had managed to get another man sen- 
tenced to death in his place! Better still, the murdered 
man was a policeman! True, there was a little weakness 
in confessing at all; it would have been more heroic to 
have died holding his tongue, and leaving the other con- 
demned man to his fate. But, taken altogether, the thing 
was a rich joke, and a crowning feather in “ Charley’s ” 
cap. He might now say, with Shakespeare— 

If ’twere now to die 
*T were now to be most happy ; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute 


That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


Thenceforward immortality was secure ; even the penny- 
a-liner could not make it any safer. The path to the 
Gallows was “roses all the way.” Nothing more was 
needed than to “die game,” and the dénouement would 
approach sublimity. 

It is no part of our present purpose to open up the old 
discussion concerning capital punishment. It will inevit- 
ably be opened up elsewhere, and the case of the 
unfortunate young convict, who narrowly escaped 
hanging, and only escaped on account of his extreme 
youth, will be duly pressed into the argument by humani- 
tarians. Our present concern is rather with the state of 
journalism which renders the apotheosis of the Gallows 


possible, When nearly every one of our leading dailies 
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devotes more or less of its space to recording the 
daily sayings and doings of a commonplace criminal ; 
when one penny-a-liner vies with another in piling on the 
agony, and making what is essentially vulgar and hideous 
assumé the hues of poetry and fascination ; when the 
affairs of the nation and the state of the Empire sink into 
insignificance (in the’ niewspaper- roprietor’s eyes) by the 
side of the maunderings of a Bor murderer, it is really 
time to protest. The Fourth Estate has a duty to per- 
form. If it is to be respected as a power in the country, 
it must learn to respect its readers, not to regale them 
with the garbage of the Newgate Calendar. The con- 
ductors of the sensational dailies aver that they are bound 
to give such records because readers demand them, and 
because they would in any case be given elsewhere. The 
answer to the first statement is that readers are only too 
willing to accept whatever is given to them by their 
journalistic guides ; to the second, that readers who love 
garbage should be left to find it, for themselves, in the 
literature of the slums. But the truth is that no one 
gains by the apotheosis of the Gallows save the newspaper 
proprietor and the penny-a-liner. We regret to say it, but 
these two worthies are in a conspiracy to prostitute the 
Press, and to sow crime broadcast, by glorifying the 
criminal. We cannot as yet tell what evil seed their 
last performance will bring forth ; in the meantime, the 
character of journalism is degraded, and no English 
journalist can remember without a feeling of shame and 
humiliation the glorification of Charles Peace. 


———— 


THE LATEST CAST OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
NET. 


HEN, in the old fable, Hercules was offered his 

choice between virtue and vice, one of the two 

courses open to him had at least the advantage of being 
at its very commencement easy and agreeable. 

The young Briton of the nineteenth century has not 
the luck of Hercules. Turn which way he will, be finds 
his way barred by a stern figure with an examination- 
paper in its hand. When the boy of fifteen pauses in the 
intervals of foot-ball, and surveys the occupations of life 
with that sagacity and calm perspicuity of vision which 
are to be expected of him, he is appalled by the pros- 
pect. To begin with, he is already shut out from one of 
the most popular of English*professions—the navy : the 
preliminary steps for that branch of her Majesty’s service 
ought. to have been taken (of course by competition) two 
or three years before. Perhaps this is, after all, a happy 
deliverance for him, seeing that a naval officer’s existence 
appears to be embittered by a constant chain of exami- 
nations, continued till long after the age when other 
men have settled peacefully down to their final occupa- 
tions. But even the pursuits still open to our young 
friend present to him a most forbidding front. Cedant 
arma toge ; you can’t even wear a-sword without earning 
a right to it by hard reading. Medicine and law impose 
mysterious preliminary examinationsin addition to arduous 
professional training. The State is even more exacting 
in what it expects from her servants; and here a diffi- 
culty is presented to the inquiring mind of ingenuous 
youth. For why, it may be asked, do the dullest and 
most ill-paid occupations demand the highest attainments 
from those engaged in them? Two years ago a great 
flourish of trumpets, vigorously executed by the staff of 
the Zimes, announced to a confiding public that high- 
class appointments in the Home Civil Service would be 
thrown open to public- competition. No doubt the 
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Government had read its Dickens, and remembered that 
immortal parish clerk, Mr. Wopsle, who would have done 
great things in the Church, if the Church had only been 
“thrown open;” and the Civil Service Commissioners 
laid themselves out to attract the Wopsles to official life. 
When the din of the ensuing contest had subsided, the 
real position of successful candidates became discernible. 
Men of deep and wide education were hustled into posts 
worth £150 per annum and no particular prospects, and 
their time was occupied in seeing whether forms were pro- 
perly filled up, and in answering petulant complaints 
about the miscarriage of post-cards. Perhaps the “ suc- 
cessful University man ” of the future will be blind to the 
coquetry and somewhat elephantine blandishments of 
Mr. Theodore Walrond and his colleagues ; when those 
solemn commissioners display their baits, he will 
(metaphorically) imitate the contemptuous gestures 
of the vulgar little boy in “Ingoldsby.” It is much 
the same with the Indian Civil Service: a little 
brief authority is a poor compensation for damaged 
health, and the grandeur of Indian pay rather shrinks 
when confronted with Indian prices and the depreciated 
rupee. The salaries of the diplomatic service will hardly 
keep you in evening dress; and if you are a person of 
such desperate enterprise as to aspire to be a “ student 
dragoman,” and study at Constantinople, there is really 
no saying what will become of you. 

We do not know whether the general terror of miscel- 
laneous competitive examinations has anything to do with 
the increase in the number of young men who go to 
Oxfordand Cambridge. It is not impossible, for in this way 
they put off serious examinations till the very last moment, 
and meanwhile life is sweet. At the Universities there 
are no relentless coaches who make you sign a pledge to 
work eight hours a day, and there is a dressing-gown-and- 
slippers air about reading done in college rooms, which is 
very seductive to the popular mind. However this may 
be, such an increase exists; and of course there is a 
corresponding increase in the number of men who, after 
doing well at college, do not know what pursuit to turn 
to in future. It has been commonly observed that 
little boys at school, who have been themselves ill-used, 
become the most accomplished bullies as they grow 
older ; and it is perhaps on the same principle that young 
men whose sole experience of life has consisted in being 
incessantly taught and occasionally examined, should, 
when at last set free, say to themselves, “ Henceforth we 
will teach and examine others. That is what we are good 
for.” But it is necessary that channels should be found 
for their powers to flow in. Schoolmasters are a glut in 
the market, and there is no prospect of the relations of 
supply and demand in the matter of college tutorships 
being placed on a footing satisfactory to young aspirants. 
But our heroes are undaunted. Without swerving for a 
moment from their fell purpose, they turn to the outer 
world. They are too generous to be proud. All is fish 
that comes to their net, and if debarred from nobler 
booty, they will catch little girls and boys from middle- 
class schools and examine them in geography and com- 
pound division. The movement spreads—we have Junior 
and Senior Local Examinations and Higher Examinations 
for Women. A prospectus of the latter, as organised by 
Cambridge men, lies before us. It is almost pathetic in 
its eagerness to find examinees ; it seems to say, “If 
only you will come to us we will arrange things to suit 
you. You shall be examined in what you like, and in as 


| many little scraps at a time as you like. We will 


help the very lamest dog over the stile.” Work is thus 
found for a certain number of examiners, but still the 
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troops of Midian press upon us. Leeds and Nottingham 
have felt their raids, and now our wealthy metropolis lies 
at their mercy. It would be impossible to deny that the 
promoters of the scheme have considerable energy. A 
meeting was recently held xt the Mansion House to 
ventilate the subject of Uni:ersity Extension in London, 
under the patronage of Prince Leopold and Mr. Glad. 
stone. But it must be confessed that, behind these 
distinguished men, the party on the platform rather 
tailed off.” In place of well-known University teachers, 
there were present the head-master of a large but insignifi- 
cant school and the principal of a London college whose 
efforts in the cause of popular education have been some- 
what barren. However, plans were propounded, and 
London will soon become full of yqung men positively 
dripping with learning wherever they go. It will appa- 


‘rently be incumbent upon the general public to make 


applications and guarantee fees : this done, they need not 
doubt that a lecturer will be provided on any subject, 
from arithmetic down to metaphysics. No doubt exami- 
nations will follow, and certificates will be given. And 
now we come at last to the advantages of the new system. 
For what young man will be so rude as to refuse certifi- 
cates of knowledge to the very people who pay his fees? 
Nothing could be more discourteous, or more opposed to 
the interests of true knowledge, than for him to frighten 
thirsty folks away from the Pierian spring by too exacting 
requirements. In other words, we, the happy inhabitants 
of Peckham and Hoxton, shall have our examiners under 
our thumbs. Certificates will rain in upon us, and, what- 
ever posts we seek, we shall be able to produce these 
little passports to demonstrate our possession of the 
requisite attainments. 

To speak seriously, how far ought we to be satisfied 
with this scheme of organised lectures and sanguine of 
its results? First of all, it is well to sweep away all talk 
about our old Universities “waking up from their sleep 
to come forward and take their proper share in the edu- 
cation of the nation at large,” and so forth. The Univer- 
sities, as corporate bodies, have made no move. The 
whole affair is the work of individuals, who hope that the 
lectures will in time be “ self-supporting,” as a speaker at 
the meeting modestly said, or, as we should express it in 
our coarse, homely way, profitable. Of course there is 
nothing discreditable in this—on the contrary, it is an 
honourable enterprise; but it is as well to put things 
Clearly. Young University men in London, not unwilling 
to earn money, find in the delivery of lectures a congenial 
task, and deliver them accordingly. If only they can 
find people to listen, and not only to listen but to take a 
genuine interest in the subjects and study them by them- 
selves—for no candid lecturer will pretend to supersede 
individual work—they will do a vast amount of good. 
We confess that, from our own knowledge of sundry im- 
portant London suburbs, we have grave misgivings as to 

whether young men and women of miscellaneous occu- 
pations and tastes will be found ready in any numbers to 
give up several evenings a week to real work. The danger 
is that the lecturer when he has got his audience, will, i in 
his laudable anxiety to keep them, be too popular in his 
treatment to do them any good. On many subjects it is 
but too easy to be full of anecdote and facetiousness, and 
the making of scientific experiments is a seductive pitfall. 
People will stand on chairs and on one another to see a 
bar of iron broken by a hydraulic press, without having 
the faintest idea how it was done when they sit down. 
_ However, we wish the movement well in the cause 

popular education, and shall watch with interest to see 
how Kensington and Stepney take to their new tutors. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. onab 
V.—RUGBY.—(Part SECOND.) 
oe school buildings adjoin the Head-Master’s faa 
and run round two somewhat irregular quadrangles, 
Each form is taught in a separate room, and. most of 
these are spacious and airy. ‘There are a laboratory and 
two class-rooms specially fitted up for teaching Natural 
Science. Besides the class-rooms, the large chapel,. re- 
cently built, the “Big School,” and “ Arnold Library,” 
lie round these two quadrangles, whilst on the other side 
of the beautiful “close,” or playground, which stretches: 
behind them, are a large gymnasium, a racket-court, ten 
fives-courts, and a large covered swimming-bath built and 
presented to the school by the present Head-Master, with 
the inscription, “ Rugbeiensibus Rugbeiensis.” Besides 
all these there are now in course of building a “‘ Temple ” 
reading-room and Art Museum for the school; and near 
them, lately finished, stands a “Temple” observatory, 
in which, even in its temporary state, Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Seabroke have done good work in the observation of 
double stars. The greater part of the present buildings 
have been built by subscriptions raised amongst the 
Masters, old Rugbeians, and other friends of the school,, 
to commemorate the three hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation, which came round in 1867. We must not 
omit to mention the sanatorium for all cases of serious 
illness or accident, with a separate building in its garden, 
for fever patients, should there be any. 


The “School House,” or Head-Master’s boarding-house,; _ 


forms, as has been said, part of the main block of school 
buildings. The other seven “houses” kept by the senior 
masters are scattered about, some overlooking the close, 
some on another road near the school. Most of these 
contain fifty boys each, some rather fewer, the Head- 


Master’s more. An examination of the sanitary state of 


each house and of the school buildings is made every 
year under the direction of the Governing Body. 

The division into “ houses” is one of supreme import-. 
ance for the everyday life of the boys. Each house is 
almost a “state within the state ;” the esprit de corps in 
most of them is very strong; a boy’s friends are almost 
invariably members of his house; and house rivals 
house in all the various school games. 

The most famous, and perhaps the most popular of 
these is football, which is played through the term before 
Christmas, and also, though somewhat less keenly, 
between Christmas and Easter. The rules of the Rugby. 
game, so glorified in “ Tom Brown,” have been adopted, 
sometimes with slight modifications, in a large number of 
other schools, and in the shape known as the rules of the 
Rugby Union by most football clubs. A description of 
the game would probably be unintelligible to those who 
do not know it, and certainly tedious to those who do, 
Let it suffice to say that in the Rugby genus of the game, 
holding the ball and running with it, form a large element, 
whilst dribbling has little or no place. Rugbeians often 
complain that the celebrity of the Rugby game has un- 
fairly brought upon the school the discredit attaching 
to many severe accidents which have happened 
in games played elsewhere according to so-called 
“Rugby rules,” though they are often quite differ 
rent from those in actual use at the school, and,, 
indeed, of mishaps that have taken place in games con- 
ducted upon diametrically opposite principles. In fact, 


though accidents do sometimes happen at Rugby, they: 


are very rarely serious, and the game has quite lately 
been modified in several ways to make it less rough, 
“ Hacking over,” for instance, is now forbidden, sent 
But great asare the glories of Rugby football, a. sight 
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“@f the close in sumnier makes it diffictilt’ to. | 
it can fill a larger space in the boys’tl : 
‘Cricket is, of course, the same Riagby plays: 


the M.C.C., an Eleven of Old Rugbeians, ‘and, most im- | 


SS ee But in both cricket and) | 


the matches between the Houses, to decide | 
which shall have the glory of being “Cock House,” 
‘excite, perhaps, a really keener interest among the boys: | 
than those with outside rivals. Besides cricket and foot- 


‘ball, and the minor games of rackets, fives, and lawn- 


tennis, there are the “runs,” a great institution at Rugby 
i winter, especially in weather unsuitable for football. 
Tn a “run” two boys go as hares, with the “bags” filled 
This they scatter as scent, and on the 
‘Scent run the others as hounds. The course taken is 
dilways one of the several defined “runs,” named from 


the villages through which they go. ‘The times taken by 


the- various matches from the starting-point to the return. 
ate religiously noted and preserved. In “house runs” 
all or most members of some particular house—in “ big- 
side runs” the élite runners from the whole school—take 
part. The most famous of these is the “ Crick,” eleven 
‘miles and a half long. The school remembers with pride 
that the present Head-Master, when a boy, accomplished 
this in eighty-four minutes and a half, the quickest time 


“on record until the course was changed for a somewhat 
€asier one. 


It is the curse of Rugby, like of many other 
public schools, that these runs and other games are not 
purely voluntary. Boys are obliged by their fellows to 
take part in them whether they will or no. For fagging 
is a recognised and legal institution at Rugby. The 
Sixth Form have the right to fag, and all below the 
Upper School are liable to be fagged. The services 
demanded and paid are such as would fall to the lot of 
the housemaid in well-regulated households ; they consist 
of sweeping and dusting the little studies which each boy 
Owns or shares with a companion, making toast, fetching 
and carrying, and being generally useful. Fagging is 
almost a necessary concomitant of the monitorial 
authority which members of the Sixth Form possess at 
Rugby, and which it is asserted enlists the natural leaders 


Of the school on the side of morality, obedience, and 


order. Dr. Arnold’s extraordinary personal influence 
over the boys no doubt caused the monitorial system, 
which he perfected, to become a really useful institution. 
Abuses have, however, occasionally occurred since his 
death, and it may be doubted whether, on the whole, the 
power given to the upper boys is a beneficial one. 

The kinds of punishment in use at Rugby are mainly 
the writing out of lines and lessons and keeping in‘during 
play-hours. Corporal punishment is recognised, though | 


Only used in extreme cases, and flogging, though not 
~anheard of, is of exceedingly rare occurrence. 


The present Head-Master, Dr. Jex Blake, was educated 
at Rugby and University College, Oxford, and was a first | 
classman in Classics and fellow of Queen’s. He became 
an Assistant-Master at Rugby under Dr. Temple, and, 
after having had a boarding-house there for some years, 


“was in 1868 appointed Principal of Cheltenham College. 


He returned to Rugby as Head-Master upon Dr. Hay- 
man’s dismissal by the Governing Body in 1874. ‘The 
scandal attendant on this dismissal has hardly been 
forgotten. The systematic opposition which made it | 
impossible for Dr. Hayman to preserve his position did 
fiot redound to the credit of the then Assistant-Masters, | 
and has, inthe opinion of many, left a stigma on their 
body: 


The Assistant-masters are appointed and may be dis- 
missed by the Head-Master. The Classical masters have 
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- Sidgwick’s “Scenes from Greek Plays ” 





‘all won’ first classes in Classics at Oxford or ‘Cambridge. 
oui ti dae wee ae two second, and 1 several othe 
high classics from Cambridge, two Craven and 


several other first-class men ftom Oxford. The 

matical and Scientific masters have also all won first classes 
in their own subjects. There are amongst them one senior 
and one third wrangler. Modern languages are taught by 
_ two masters, one a foreigner, one an M.A. of Oxford who 
was partly educated abroad: ‘Two of the classical masters, 
besides, take part inthe modern language teaching. Rugby 
is remarkable for the number of its Assistant-masters 
who have been appointed to Head-Masterships elsewhere. 
Cotton and Bradley at Marlborough; Righton and Jex 
Blake at Cheltenham ; Lee and Evans at Birmingham ; 
Benson at Wellington; Potts at Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh ; and Percival at Clifton, are amongst the most 


“noted examples. Four Assistant-Masters have left Rugby 


for Head-Masterships since Dr. Jex Blake came in 1874, 
anda fifth, Mr. Wilson, the First Mathematical Master, 
a senior wrangler, has just been appointed to. succeed 
Dr. Percival at Clifton, 

There is one practice, almost a rule, at Rugby which 
has niany advantages, and which would hardly be possible 
except in the hands of men of considerable attainments. 
Classical composition is taught, not out. of exercise-books, 
but from exercises drawn up by the Masters, printed on 
little slips of paper, and given round to the boys at the 
beginning of each composition lesson. In the same way 
it is a rule throughout the school that a similar “slip” 
either of Latin or Greek. shall be. translated into English 
on paper in the presence of the master once a week by 
_all the boys in every form. Boys in the Upper School 
have no asistance, below that dictionaries and grammars 
are allowed. ‘This is found very useful both in stimu- 
lating intelligence and improving English. Quite a con- 
siderable number of school books have been written by 
Rugby Masters, and published either by Rivingtons.or 
the Clarendon Press. Notable amongst these are Mr. A. 
and “ Introduc- 
tion to Greek Prose Composition,” both among the best 
of their kind. 

We have left until almost last what is perhaps 
the most delicate subject to touch on—religion. The 
Church of England service is used in the- chapel, 
and all the boys in the school attend the full 
services in chapel on Sunday, a short selection 
from the Liturgy there at seven every morning, just before 
first lesson, and the two Divinity lessons on Sunday and 
Monday. There is a conscience clause in the school 
regulations, but its application has never yet been de- 
manded, nor is there anything, we believe, to. compel. a 
master to receive into his house a boy who refuses to 
conform to the usual practice in these matters. Rugby 
_has, as most people know, a certain reputation for broad 
or liberal principles in theology; Dr. Arnold and mere 
lately Dr. Temple have helped to create this. belief, But 
it may be doubted how far it is well founded. Certainly, 
if judged by a rigidly orthodox standard, the leanings of 
many of the staff would be held somewhat. “ broad,” 
though of others the very opposite would be true, But 
the same might be said of the masters of almost 
leading public school, except those of a marked Hig 
Church type, and, indeed, of the vast majority of 
tellectual men educated at either Oxford or Cambridge 
within the last thirty years, so far as on the one hand they 
take interest in theology at all, and on the other are not 
pronounced High Churchmen. Indeed, Dr. Amold ahd 
Dr. Temple themselves, if studied in their own 
are much less “broad ” than their reputation. Dr. Tem 
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as he és, popular judgment rates him, is perhaps 
‘slightly Pet aa. populee es the general tone of the 
Rugby theological teaching. 


One or two Daye al wii, must 
not be entirely omitted. There are among the boys a 
Debating Society and a Natural History Society, i in which 
masters take part and;which hold their meetings on alter- 
nate Saturdays. The Natural History Society issues 
annually a somewhat elaborate report containing papers 
read at its meetings, and generally illustrated by drawings 
and plans. 

Every year the school offers to boys between twelve 
and fifteen years old nine entrance scholarships, tenable 
as long as the holders remain at the school. These are 
two classical of £80 a year each, two classical of £50, 
one mathematical of £40, one classical, one mathematical, 
one for French, and one for Natural Science, of £20 
each. These sums partly come from the foundation, 
partly from contributions by the masters, especially the 
Head and other boarding-house masters, The examina- 
tion is in unprepared work, and there is an allowance 
for age, but no other preference. 


LETTERS FROM AN EARNEST 
MAN. 
IV.—_OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 


Y DEAR EXAMINER,—Strengthened with 
Madame Siebold’s Bolus, I have, during the last 
few days, been wandering about in Society (with a big 
*©S”) extolling in no measured tones the only paper 
which deigns to receive my compositions. There was a 
good deal of promiscuous conversation on the Zulu 
disaster, and plenty of ‘talk on what great things will be 
done next season by—-—but here I am silent, for I know 
that the ExaMINeER resolutely declines to chronicle the 
sayings and doings, whether past or prospective, of private 
individuals whatever, be their social station. I will return 
to the impersonal form, and limit myself to relating a few 
of my experiences among the emigrants from the great 
Western Republic. 

Within the last few years our American Cousins have 
acquired a certain social importance in old effete countries 
like England and France which they had not hitherto 
possessed. In literary circles the names of Lothrop Motley, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Bret Harte, and many others (not 
to speak of the novelists venerated in our schoolboy 
days), have long been well known. But it is only since 
the Paris Exhibition of 1866 that any very great number 
of Americans have acquired the habit of visiting Europe 
as a matter of social duty, and have therefore contributed 
to leaven our medizval dulness with some of their 
entirely modern ideas. And I must candidly confess that 
the specimens I had hitherto met—at Naples on the 
Chiaja, at Rome at the fable @héte, in Paris at the Grand 
Hotel, and, above all, at the Langham, that huge cara- 
vanserai at the top of Regent Street—had not prejudiced 
me in their favour. Nothing used to annoy me more 
when I arrived at a charming little rustic inn in the 
German Tyrol, than to be told, “Oh! there are com- 
patriots of the Herr here already,” and. then to discover 
that the alleged fellow-countrymen were a flourishing 
family from San Francisco, with a father who always 
boasted of the Californian peaches, a mother who tried to 
get the best of the natives over every bargain, a daughter 
who talked very loudly through her long nose, and two 
younger sons whv slobbered and snuffled, adding the 
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of their awkward age. ail imo 

So, perhaps hastily, I put doun: -our American cousins 
as objectionable people, to be avoided if possible, and:to 
be cold-shouldered if they could not be avoided. ., 
was this feeling materially altered by the numerous , 
tary men—mostly colonels—whom I met with in London 
and other cities. They had always great schemes. by 
which the comfort and happiness of mankind, as’ well-as 
my own banker’s balance, if not theirs, were to be largely 
benefited. They were full of plans for aérial navigation, 
or correspondence by telephone, or of a steamer which 
was to do sixty miles an hour, or a grand hotel in favour 
of which everyone would give up his own house, or some 
other equally enticing idea. But none of them had 
much money to spare; they were all willing to dine 
or sup at my expense, and appeared particularly 
anxious to initiate me in the mysteries of écarté 
or poker. Yet, after all, I find that most of these 
impressions are wrong. I have discovered Americans 
who do not talk of Californian peaches, who do 
not snuffle, who don’t say “Sir” every minute, who 
don’t want to win your money by fair means or foul. In 
fact I have discovered that, as usual, I have gauged by 
superficial appearances only. The scum always floats to 
the top, and I have now penetrated below it. My new 
friends have, of course, their own peculiarities, They 
speak, like the others, of a canned-meat-gentleman, mean- 
ing thereby the person who served them with preserved 
provisions at the grocer’s round the corner; they are not 
devoid of a certain nasal twang, and they think that they 
speak English a great deal better than we do. But they 
have their virtues, and very valuable ones, too. If they 
are talking of a clever man they call him a “smart 
gentleman.” The young lady of the family tells me 
“she would as soon marry an Irishman as a coloured 
man,” and on investigation I discovered (face Parnell 
and Biggar) that, as the Irish immigrants consist of the 
lowest classes only, Irishmen in America are considered 
the dregs of the population, and a “coloured” man is 
every human creature who is not of purely white blood— 
everyone, in fact, who, to use the Anglo-Indian expres- 
sion, has a touch of the tar-brush. This same mast 
charming maiden also told me that a number of gentle- 
men were in the habit of visiting her—an assertion which, 
I think, would have staggered most English mothers, but 
did not seem to affect her American one at all; on the 
contrary, Mrs. Hudson appeared quite pleased. But as 
the daughter was telling me that she had much enjoyeda 
dance on the previous night, and had been “ real pleased ” 
at the way English people did it, but was very tired, I 
suggested that she had perhaps. better go to bed. This, 
it seems, was a grievous solecism; for Mrs. Hudson 
pulled me up very short with the remark, “I’d have you 
know, Sir, that American /adies don’t go to bed, they 
REtire.” 

It was this snub from my venerable but Transatlantic 
friend which led me to the true pronunciation of the name 
of the Western Continent—a problem which had always 
puzzled me. Ask your Yankee friend about someone on 
their side, and they will say, “ They are one of the foosst 
families in Amurrica.” Carefully pronounced through the 
nose, and exactly as here spelt, this phrase will almost 
deceive a New-Yorker. 

On the other hand, there are a number of extremely 
vulgar expressions which we have learnt from Artemus 
Ward or Mark Twain which are not accepted in Ame- 
rican civilised society at all. “ Will you smile with me?” 
for instance—a quotation familiar to Cockneys—is an 
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‘atrocious. vulgarism on the other side of the Atlantic, 


and one which ladies are not even, supposed to under- 
stand. “ Knocked-up” and.“ screwed ”—two perfectly 
innocent English expressions—are used there with 
another, very painful second sense. ‘‘ Snakes” appears 
entirely unknown, except in the backwoods, and they 
don’t “guess ” nearly as much as one might expect. 

But they all possess one characteristic which is a sin- 
gular differentia of a young people. They considera pun 
not only to be a pardonable offence, but: to be a proof 
of wit. The more atrocious puns a man makes, the 
“smarter” he is. Joe-Millers of this description, 
which have become so stale with us that even our chil- 
dren disdain to repeat them, are given out at a dinner- 
party by an American with supreme unconsciousness of 
their ever having been made before, and he is painfully 
surprised that everybody does not laugh. _ I cannot con- 
clude this letter nor prove my assertion more thoroughly 
than by quoting my smart young “ lady-friend ” (another 
expression confined to America and the editor of Z7u¢h), 
who remarked, when somebody spoke of funerals, that it 
was a grave question, and was then disgusted that we 
agreed with her and did not even smile. I am not 
* fibbing grandly ”—in other words—I am, yours /ru/y, 

An EARNEST Man. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
- —~— 
BANK DEPOSITS. 


T is eminently satisfactory that Sir Joseph McKenna’s 

proposition to imposea tax upon bankers’ depositsshould 
have been so promptly “sat upon” by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the House. The idea of raising revenue 
by these means was certainly tempting, and it is strange 
that it should have originated with a member of the 
Opposition. But it would be manifestly unfair to tax 
funds the interest on which is already assessed in the 
form of income-tax. The abolition of a similar impost 
in 1853 was based upon sound principle. It was felt 
that bankers would be induced to choose even more 
risky investments than they at present do were 
their profits diminished in the manner suggested, 
by a gentleman who was himself once at the head 
of large banking institutions. But new legislation 
for the regulation of bank deposits is unquestionably 
required. Sir Robert Peel was actuated by excellent 
motives in requiring the utmost freedom for English 
banking ; but recent events emphatically point to the 
conclusion that some sort of supervision is absolutely 
necessary. As matters stand, the savings of millions of 
individuals are entrusted to the discretion, or the want 
of it, on the part of individuals. It will not be possible 
to prohibit investments in bank or trade bills ; nor would 
it be desirable, as the effect would be utterly to paralyse 
commerce and credit. But some limitation can be exer- 
cised as to the choice of securities for holding, or on 
which loans are advanced. It may fairly be assumed 
that when advances are required upon stocks and shares 
of a risky character, it is simply for speculative purposes, 
unconnected with legitimate trading. . The law lays down 
in the most stringent manner the character of the invest- 
ments which are to be selected for trust money in cases 
where no special directions have been left by the founders 
of the trusts. Bankers are the trustees of public money, 
and should not be left unfettered in their selection of the 
means for utilising, to their own profit, other people’s 
earnings and savings. ‘The speech of the Chancellor of 
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the Ruchoqwenmenld.lend..to,the, soosiniion thet nc 
interference is contemplated ;. but it is to be hoped that 


some private member will propose a plan for the better 
regulation of our banking system. Public confidence is 
shaken, and guarantees should be provided against the 
recurrence of disasters similar to those which caused the 
withdrawal of millions of deposits, which are but tardily 
returning to their wonted channels. It is in some such 
direction as we have here pointed out that the weer’ is 
to be found. ~ 





Russian Loan.—The visit of M. Alphonse de Roths- 
child to London is said to have been connected with the 
new Russian Loan, the issue of which, by the London 
and Paris houses, is fixed, we are informed,’ for the end 
of March. The laudatory leader in the Zimes of Monday 
last, concerning Russian finance, was a surprise to every- 
body, as that journal has been for some time past con- 
sistently drawing attention to the unstable character of 
the monetary position of Russia. But public opinion 
requires to be educated, and this change of front is 
certainly opportune. It will, however, require a con- 
siderable amount of education to induce Englishmen, 
either on political or prudential grounds, to aid in floating 
fresh Russian securities. In Paris or Berlin the chances 
may be different. 

UsanceE ON INDIAN BILLS.—The whole of the London 
Indian Banks, with the exception of the Agra Bank 
(whose manager, however, expresses a verbal opinion, we 
understand, in favour of the measure), have issued a 
circular suggesting, to those interested, the desirability of 
reducing the usance on bills drawn from the East from 
six to four months’ sight. The acceleration of transit 
due to the Suez Canal renders possible a resolution the 


advantage of which is obvious in shortening credits aed ‘ 


diminishing the risks of trade. 

Our Opium TRADE wWiTH CHINA,—An infiuentially 
signed memorial is being circulated amongst the various 
Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom, draw- 
ing attention to the fact that we are paralysing our trade 
with China, and what is perhaps of less importance 
financially, are morally mining and physically enervating 
the Chinese by encouraging the export of opium from 
India to that country. The most salient proof is offered 
by the assertion that our annual exports to China amount 
to but fourpence per head on the total of her people, 
while the Australian colonies, with one-hundredth part of 
of the Chinese population, take from us at the rate of 
43 10s. per individual. Against this Indian finance 
benefits to the extent of seven to eight millions annually 
by the export of opium. The prohibition of this traffic: 
would, it is assumed, free the Chinese from the depress- 
ing effects of the vice of opium-smoking, and the moral 
and physical recuperation whigh would ensue would fit 
them for turning their attention to developing their vast 
natural resources by means of railways and telegraphs, 
and open to English enterprise one of the larget markets 
of the world. The evidence in favour of the present 
memorial is unquestionably strong, and is furnished by 
high authorities. The matter is one deserving of complete 
and thorough consideration. 

THE De TocaQuvEvILLE ScHeME.—After rumours from 
Paris of its collapse, the De Tocqueville scheme has 
been accepted by the London Committee of Turkish 
Bondholders, excepting its chairman, who resigned in 
consequence. The scheme meets with little general sup- 
port, however, and neither from the nature of its plans, 
nor from the character of its promoters, does it seem. 
deserving of acceptance. The mere fact that it requires. 
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“the bondholders to throw good money aher 
“cient to condemn it in the” 


reform of its administration, and means are at work, 
eee a: France, to secure the necessary co-opera- 


aaa Reports.—The report of the Manchester and 
Salford Bank, one of the best-managed of the unlimited 
concerns, either in London or the provinces, contains a 
precedent well worthy of general imitation. On the back 
of the statement is printed a complete list of the share- 
holders, so that the depositors and creditors can learn 
‘who is liable to them, and ascertain for themselves their 
solidity. ‘The report of the Société Générale of Brussels 
(on the plan of which the Paris company of similar title 
was founded, although it has long since departed, to its 
disadvantage, from the lines laid down by its prototype) 
gives in detail the names, amount, and price of every 
holding of the bank of whatever description. Frankness 
can only be practised by those who-have nothing to con- 
ceal, and the inference to be drawn from the meagre and 
general statements too frequently issued by home finan- 
cial institutions is obvious. 

AustriA.—Private advices state that the panic ca used 
by the plague in Russia continues to increase day by day, 
and its effects upon the Bourse are reflected in the fall of 
all kinds of securities. 

CrystaL Parace.—It is strange that the most 
generally popular of all London or suburban places of 
amusement should yield no fair revenue to its share- 
holders. We recommend the latter to try the experiment 
of electing directors, at their approaching meeting, who 
shall have a direct personal interest in the concern, and 
whose occupations will permit them to give the necessary 
time and attention to the management of what should be 
a remunerative property. 

SiLverR.—A memorial is being prepared with the object 
of suggesting to the Government the propriety of pur 
chasing ten millions sterling of silver from the German 
Government, and raising the necessary funds by means 
of an Indian Loan repayable in sterling. Until the pro- 
position has assumed more tangible shape we defer the 
discussion of it. It is influentially supported, and is 
expected to be numerously signed. 

THE ProposeD Loan To Inp1A.—It is by no means 
clear at present what the conditions of the proposed loan 
of £ 2,000,000, without interest, to India from England 
will be, nor how it is to be repaid, but the immediate 
effect upon the Indian exchange has been a good one 
It has caused a rise in the price of silver, as well as of 
one per cent. in the rate at which the Council Bills were 
allotted. 





MUSIC. 


a 
MR. WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 
ERTAIN people are always trying to paint the lily 
and gild refined gold. It is a thankless task, but 
they persist in it with astonishing obstinacy. None are 
in this respect greater sinners than musicians. We 
remarked lately on Mr. Macfarren’s cadenza to Mozart. 
Mr. Bache’s concert was marred by a similar improve- 
ment on Beethoven’s fourth concerto in G major, this 
time by Hans von Biilow. We are credibly informed 
that such cadenzas are introduced to give the praniste an 
opportunity of displaying his execution. We may admit 


sate ‘good one, but the means of attaining it are bad. ‘Better 
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‘by far place one of Thalberg’s most florid “ airs’ ‘with 
variations” on the programme, and use it as a vehicle for 
the display of musical gymnastics. But spare Beethoven ! 
If this habit increases we shall soon expect the sister 
art to acquire it also, and shall then see 
like the following in one of Christy’s “analytical ® cata- 
No. 10,001: RUBENS : — Zhe Celebrated Mill. 
Figures in the middle distance by Jones Fits-Jones, 
A.R.A. [It was long felt that the bare hillside on 
the left of the windmill could not have been in the 
great Peter Paul's intention ; in fact, Mr. Dryas- — 
dust has discovered evidence at Amsterdam showing 
that he had always intended to paint the miller and 
his mule going home laden with grist for it; but 
citther want of time, or, &c., &c., prevented his 
carrying out this intention. Fortunately, however, 
the picture was purchascd by the Marquis of Carab- 
bas, who charged that eminent artist, Jones Fits- 
Jones, with the execution of these figures. With 
true poetic feeling Mr. Fitz-Jones has added a man, 
a small boy, a donkey, and several sacks, &¢., &c.] ~ 
But we have spent too many words in discussing the 
only fault in the concert. Mr. Bache and our readers . 
must forgive us, for when the heart is full the inkstand 
overfloweth. The magnificence of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem “ Mazeppa” almost eclipsed the rest of the concert. 
And this extremely difficult piece was rendered with a 
brilliance and precision which produced a result almost 
unique in the annals of more serious music in England. 
The repetition of a symphony which occupied little short 
of half an hour in the playing was rapturously demanded. 
Fortunately that most energetic and fiery of conductots, 
Mr. Manns, pointed out to the audience that “no man 
could play a piece like this the second time as well as 
the first,” and we were soon consoled by Mr. Bache’s 
playing Chopin’scharming “Preludes” and Liszt’s gorgeous 
Polonaise. Theywere of course executed with the pianiste’s 
usual skill. The best concert of the season was concluded 
by Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, a wonderful translation 
of some of the Abbé’s grand thoughts into the form of 
the gipsy Tsardas. We must take the liberty of correcting 
a few expressions contained in the analysis of this piece 
as printed in the programmes. Mr. C. H. Barry says that 
the Rhapsodie consists of a series of slow measures 
(Zassans) and quick dances (/rischkas). Neither the 
Hungarian words nor the explanation are correct. The 
Rhapsodie follows almost entirely the form of the 
Hungarian national dance, called TZsardas. ‘This is 
divided into two parts, one of which is played s/omly 
(4aszu), and the other fast (/riss). But it is alf one 
, dance, and the gipsies, of whom the orchestra in Hungary 
‘is invariably composed, often play either part twice or 
thrice over, varying, in fact, many times trom andante to 
prestissimo before the vigorous dancers are exhausted. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


LARGE and critical assemblage gathered at 
Sydenham last Saturday. A solo by Herr 
Joachim is alone enough to draw a crowded audienée; 
when that solo is a work in the grandest form ‘for 
an instrument which can be written, and it comes 
almost fresh from the pen of a composér like Brahms, 
the interest aroused in the minds of amateurs must beof 
no common order. Again, expectation was enhanced by 
the success that had been achieved with the concerto-on 
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its first performance at the Leipsic Gewandhaus last New 
Year’s Day, in time for which Brahms had just completed 
the labour of composing it. Unfortunately it is not in 
our power to endorse the favourable verdict of the foreign 
critics. From eyery point of view.the concerto must be 
described as a-disappointment. Far from being worthy, 
as we were told, to take its place with the violin concertos 
of _Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, or even that of 
Joachim himself, we predict for the present work accepta- 
tion from very few, and the ultimate fate of oblivion. It 
will live so long as Joachim lives to play it, but we cannot 
believe that Brahms will be content to leave the concerto 
in D as his sole example in this branch of composition, 
It does not fail for want of melodious beauty or clever- 
ness as an orchestral composition. In these respects 
Brahms could scarcely be lacking at his worst. We can- 
not with certainty define, after only a single hearing, where- 
in the concerto. satisfies least or pleases most; but one 
thing is evident, that Brahms has written nothing 
either new or attractive for the solo instrument, 
and it will be no favourite with performers as 
a rule: It sounds to us, in fact, as if the 
orchestral accompaniment had been written first and 
the violin part was tacked on afterwards. The latter is 
of course excessively difficult, and the cadenza in the first 
movement, which we believe was inspired if not written 
by Herr Joachim, would try the resources of even a first- 
rate artist to the utmost. It would be superfluous to 
describe the magnificent style in which the concerto 
was interpreted by the wirfuoso, to whom it was 
dedicated by his friend the composer. The ex- 
quisite playing of Herr Joachim helped in the greatest 
measure to save the work from a cool reception 
at the Crystal Palace; and doubtless the same 
means will secure a similar result at the forthcoming 
Philharmonic concert, when the concerto will be repeated. 
The remainder of Saturday’s scheme included Schumann’s 
symphony in B flat (No. 1), which was listened to with 
intense interest and pleasure. Beautiful as are many of 
the works that succeeded this early effort of Schumann, 
none breathe more eloquently the tender, sympathetic 
nature of that gifted musician, and certainly none 
represent him in a happier, though withal earnest mood. 
The symphony was given to perfection by Mr, Manns’ 
splendid orchestra, who also played Beethoven’s 
“ Leonora” overture (No. 3), and, for the first time, a 
“‘ Rhapsodie Norvégienne,” by Svendsen, which was well 
received. The vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott and 
Mr. Santley. 


Mr. Kuue’s BricuTron Musicat FEstivaL.—As 
usual, the enterprising director of this important annual 
event, which took place during last week and the week 
before, has provided his patrons with many new and in- 
teresting compositions. We are glad to hear that the 
audiences in the Dome have been uniformly large, and 
the performances generally very successful. Mr. Kuhe 
has called to his aid the services of some of the most 
eminent and popular artists, among whom his own 
daughter has been conspicuous for her ability and 
promise as a pianist. ‘The principal novelty has been a 
cantata by Mr. Henry Gadsby, entitled “‘ The Lord of the 
isles,” which met with an extremely favourable reception, 
A pianoforte concerto, from the pen of Mr. W. Shake- 

speare, specially revised for the Festival, has been highly 
spoken 6, and caused a renewal of interest in the young 
tenor‘vocalist in his capacity of composer. The remain- 
ing works given for the first time, and which have all 
secured mse or less successful verdicts, were overtures 
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by, Mr. W. Macfarren and. Mr, T.. Wingham, and a suite 


‘of “Airs de Danse” by Mr. Lindsay Sloper. In the 
work of conducting, Mr. Kuhe has. had the valuable 


assistance of Sir Michael Costa, who directed the per- 
formance of his oratorio of “ Eli,” and Mr. August Manns, 


the well-known conductor of the Crystal Palace Concerts. 





MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HERR Joacuim will play ‘a. mew, yiolin concerto by. 
Brahms at the next Philharmonic Concert, on Thursday 
next, March 6, at St. James’s Hall. 

Miss ZIMMERMANN will play this afternoon and on 
Monday evening at the Popular Concerts, St. James’s 
Hall. On the 5th, 13th, and 18th inst. this eminent 
pianiste will give recitals at Cheltenham, Rugby, and 
Oxford respectively. 

MADEMOISELLE REDEKER will sing at Rugby and 
Oxford on the 13th and 18th inst. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[Again we pronounce no opinion whatever about the 
Jollowing letter. | 
—@—— 
A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 

IR,—-I thought it well in my last to describe a by- 
gone phase of my own feelings, partly in order that 
I might record a mental struggle which so many have gone 
through, and for so longa time that it deserves occa- 
sional recording as part of the history of these times, and 
partly that I might show straightforward readers who see 
no use in words unless they are to be taken in their 
common acceptation, that I see the matter from their 
point of view as clearly as themselves. Perhaps if they 
had had my experience they might know—though I have 
still more complete sympathy with them than I could 
wish—that the question cannot be begged out of hand 
so cheaply as by declaring that honest people should call 
a spade a spade. The subject on which I am writing is 
one of the most difficult and complicated which have 
arisen since the Reformation ; indeed, if it is not abso- 

lutely the most so. 

Nor yet, I venture to think, can it be settled so readily 
as by the sensible and quieting letter you have published 
immediately after my own ; the matter has got too far ; 
too much is generally known ; and the teaching of the 
Church is too far behind that to which we turn when we 
wish to know how things really stand. It is true we have 
to deal with a belief which is still deeply rooted in the 
minds of many, and whose roots are interwoven with 
those of all manner of faiths and practices, which no one 
would disturb with more unwillingness than myself. But, 
on the other hand, these roots are, in the opinion of so 
many and such competent judges, already so much de- 
cayed that they endanger the health of those which we 
would fain preserve. I have settled the question for many 
years in my own case by admitting the force of circum- 
stances to be too strong for me, and adopting much the 
same view as that taken by your correspondent “ Cantab,” 
but such a view, never more than tolerable even as regards 
those who took orders more than twenty years ago, is be- 
coming daily less tolerable still, and is not to be tolerated 
at all if it involves a continuance of that concealment of 
the position from young minds which has rendered it little 

less than a sine gud non to myself. | sore 
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I would, however, put the quietist position before your 
readers as fairly as I can, and let them judge of it for 
themselves. And I will do so by way of episode, and in 
a lighter strain. ‘There was a custom called the couvade, 
according to which in old times—and I believe it obtains 
still in some remote countries—the husband was put 
to bed and nursed whenever his wife was confined, 
while the wife herself did a double share of hard work 
about the house. This custom, strange as it may seem, 
was honoured and cherished as a religion by those among 
whom it prevailed. Once upon a time, however, a melan- 
choly youth fell into introspective humours upon the 
matter, and horrified his relations—most respectable 
people—by insisting that his wife should keep her room 
till her confinement was over, and by flatly refusing to be 
put to bed himself. The village was terribly scandalised 
by this profanity. In vain the chief Druid of the place 
was summoned that he might advise and reason with the 
offender. He spoke to him most kindly—everybody said 
so ; but the young man maintained that though the Druid 
offered him baked stones of every shape and size— 
cottage stones, half-quartern stones, white and brown 
stones, all more or less like bread—yet there had been 
never so much as a mouthful of meal in the whole lot; 
so he still refused to be put to bed, disgracing an honour- 
able name, and bringing down the grey hairs of his parents 
in sorrow to the grave. 

Now let me ask those who would insist upon a spade’s 
being always called a spade whether this young man’s 
conduct was justifiable? I am ashamed of the question, 
for the answer is too obvious that it was not. It is as 
immoral to be too far in advance, as too far behind; 
as wrong to shock a false opinion as a true one, if the 
opinion be old, cherished, and bound up with many valu- 
able ones. He who would oppose such an opinion must 
always do so covertly and by slow approaches, for morality 
is conversant about the mos or custom which is, rather 
than the mos which ought to be; and a de facto custom 
is as authoritative as a de jure one, if the allegiance is 
general, and the right. is still impotent. The habits of 
men’s thoughts can no more be changed suddenly with- 
out harm than those of their bodies, even though the 
bodily habits have been bad ones; for there isa plasticity, 
whether of mind or body, through which healthy habits 
will often so adapt themselves to unhealthy ones that it 
may be better for a man who has long stooped to con- 
tinue stooping than to derange the now-adjusted 
action of his lungs and heart by breaking himself of the 
habit. A change in morals can be no more effected fer 
saltum than a change in organism itself—than a poor 
breed can be suddenly improved by too wide a cross. 

I have said enough to show that I do not lose sight of 
considerations which, if I did not recognise, it would be 
impertinent in me to address you at all. But how if the 
most growing and healthy parts, whether of the mind or 
body, be striving in one direction, and the old habit be 
working in the other to check them and keep them down? 
And here lies the whole gist of the question. Have 
matters got to that pitch, or have they not, when it is no 
longer right for a man in my position to make more than 
the thinnest of secrets of his opinions? And, even so, is 
not the position at least one which he should hold with 
apology and great reluctancy ? 

And now let me remind your readers of another story 
which overstates the case as much as my first understated 
it. Hans Andersen has told us how two cunning weavers 
played upon an emperor and his subjects by declaring 
‘they could make the monarch a suit of clothes which 
‘should be beautiful in the-eyes of all good people, but 
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invisible to knaves and fools. Accordingly they set up 
their looms and affected to be busy at work, while in 
reality they were weaving nothing and the looms were 
empty. Daily they obtained large quantities of the most 
delicate silks and richest gold threads, which they took 
away with them every evening, but which they asserted 
could be seen upon the looms woven into beautiful de- 
signs by all who were not either unfaithful or incapable, 
Of course everyone pretended to see and to admire the 
clothes ; so it ‘came to pass that the weavers were deco- 
rated and otherwise rewarded, while the emperor went in 
procession round his city with nothing on. 

The people had been as much imposed upon as their 
ruler ; they too, therefore, pretended to be in ecstasies’ 
over the beauty of the garments, till at last a boy 
exclaimed that the emperor had nothing on, whereon his 
father commended him, and the neighbours catching up 
the cry, the imposture was at an end. But though the 
emperor and his train-bearers and everyone in the pro- 
cession and all the bystanders now knew the truth, it was 
decided that “the procession must go on ;” so the train- 
bearers redoubled their efforts to seem as though they 
were holding up a real train, though there was no train to 
hold. 

Granted it was right under the circumstances that the 
procession should go on, and that even a paid train- 
bearer should not fall to pitying himself too much for 
having got into the same scrape as other people; he 
might reflect that there is no such good practice for learn- 
ing to swallow a camel gracefully as a course of gnat- 
straining, and that though a hero might protest, such 
heroes are seldom reliable people. Still, does there not 
remain a balance upon the other side which should make 
him ashamed of his position and indignant with the 
weavers? Could he or could the general public remain 
satisfied that these persons—who might be supposed by 
this time to have become a power in the State—should’ 
reform themselves from within ; and could he make much 
allowance for the difficulty they might find in subsidising 
other weavers who used real silk and gold thread? And 
if he took whole-truth views of the moral aspect of their 
manner of weaving, what sort of views would these pro- 
bably be? 

And here, Sir, I leave this difficult and painful ques- 
tion, satisfied if by these letters I have contributed a 
rain-drop to the stream that is steadily accumulating. 
The conclusion I came to is practically that of your cor- 
respondent, “‘ Cantab,” and I am more happy in it than I 
approve of myself for being ; but the question is one which 
sooner or later must be handled much more boldly.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, AN EARNEST CLERGYMAN. 


A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—You have done a great service in giving the 
letters of “An Earnest Clergyman” insertion in 

your valuable paper, and I trust you will allow him to 
further inform your readers (as he declares he is willing 
to do) how he has managed “to make a very tolerable 
best of what must always be a bad business,” for there 
are, alas! many in his own case who would rejoice at 
such knowledge—men compelled to live a life of dis- 
honour and hypocrisy from the ‘stern compulsion of 
material necessity. But, for his own sake, I hope he has 
found the solution of his awful difficulty elsewhere than 
in the philosophy of your correspondent, “ Cantab.” The 
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cultured scepticism which “Cantab” holds can find a 
legitimate sphere of action in the Church, can only mean, 
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in the case of its clerical disciple, a passive connivance eatin 
with that which his intellect must regard as a gigantic im- 
position on mankind. Unfortunately, there are amongst otc no Be 2 S o- ge et Tee 


the ranks of those who have renounced all belief in Chris- 
tianity only too many men—eager candidates for an easy 
and gentlemanly career in life—who, decipi volentes, bring 
themselves to believe that by joining themselves to 
“‘Cantab’s” school, which can number amongst its con- 
verts many in “high places,” they can adopt the profes- 
sion of the Church as honourable men. But there can 
be no such middle course compatible with honour, which 
requires an honest belief, or an equally honest denial. 
Either Christianity is the revelation of all truth, or it is, 
so far as its supernatural claims go, a living lie; and the 
conscience must view it in the one light or the other. 
And no condemnation can be too great for the man who 
enters, or remains in, the Church while rejecting in his 
own mind all belief in the dogmas of Christianity. 
Standing as he does a convicted perjurer, he is guilty of 
a dishonesty before God and men, to which the true man 
would prefer death rather.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, OXONIENSIS. 
Oxford, February 25th. 


PERUSAL of this volume can scarcely fail to 
impress the reader with the vast gulf which 
separates the ordinary traveller from men previously 
prepared by high culture and scientific knowledge to 
note the salient features of a new region, and to form a 
just estimate of its relations with other parts of the globe. 
The main object of the three travellers in Marocco 
and the Great Atlas (Mr. George Maw, F.G.S., being the 
third member of the party) was to study the botany of 
the Great Atlas; but their minds were evidently alive not 
only to every new shrub or flower, and to the physical 
geography and geology of the country they traversed, but 
also to its internal resources, to the character of the 
different races, and to the history of the struggle for 
existence in a nation suffering under all the evils of a 
despotic and brutal government. Thus the mere repro- 
duction of the notes made upon the journey furnishes us 
at the same time with valuable material for comparison 
between the floras of Africa and of Northern Europe, and 
also with a comprehensive view of a region hitherto little 
known to Europeans. 
Starting from England in April, 1871, for a tour of 
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' THE AUTHORSHIP OF “PROTEUS AND | about eight weeks, the travellers were delayed for some 4 
AMADEUS.” time in the neighbourhood of Tangier, awaiting an auto- ) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. Graph, lester, roms. she, Sultan. of : Matocco, nesemmny £0 1} 
ensure their safety in the interior, and to enable them Pi; 
Dear Sir,—I beg to inclose you a letter which will | to penetrate into the mountains of the Great Atlas. | 


ve 


explain itself. I had not till to-day happened to hear of 
the review of “* Proteus and Amadeus ” in the ExaMINER, 
nor have I now seen it; but I hasten to assure you that 
I had nothing whatever to do with that very interesting 
correspondence beyond the editorship of it.—I remain, 
yours truly, AUBREY DE VERE. 
Curragh Chase, Adare, Ireland, Feb. 20, 1879. 


The 26th of April found them at Mogador, and from 
thence they proceeded, not without difficulties and 
delays, to the city of Marocco, the ancient capital of 
the Empire. The most interesting plant of South 
Marocco which they noted in this early part of their 
journey was the famous Argan tree, which affords food, 
oil, and valuable wood to the natives. A full descrip- 
tion of this tree and its uses is given in the appendix. 
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My Dear MR. DE VERE,—I am ashamed to ask you 
once more, now for the third time, to vindicate the 
existence of ‘ Proteus and Amadeus” as real persons 
against reviewers of little faith, and; save us from being 
consigned to the region of myths and poetical fancies. 

A writer in the EXAMINER, in a notice written some 
time ago, but to which my attention_has only just been 
‘called, says, “ How far the ‘Correspondence’ is genuine 
we have no means of judging.” You see, he takes for 
‘granted that it is not 2/7 genuine. Either wholly or in 
part we are your creations, in order that, speaking through 
ithe mask of Proteus, you might propound, and through 
ithat of Amadeus refute the Infidel theories of the day. 
Thus, in error as to the very nature of the work that he is 
reviewing, it is not surprising that the writer should 
judge it by an inapplicable standard. 

But how did the error arise? g,I confess that I am 
puzzled ; because, beyond affixing headings to the letters, 
and making amy necessary verbal corrections, the “ Cor- 
respondence ” was not dressed up"for publication, as you 
are aware. | 

- May I ask you to be voucher for the genuineness of 
this letter by forwarding it to the Editor of the journal in 
question, if he will kindly insert it.—Iffam, &c., 

AMADEUS, 

———_—_ 


“Cuapputs’ Dayuicar REr.ecrors MILts,—Factory, 
69, Fleet Street. {apvr.] = vi , 





From Ain Oumast, a camping place about one-third of 
the way between the coast and Marocco, the main chain 
of the Great Atlas first came into view :— s 


“As the sun declined towards the horizon the outlines 
became clearer, and we naturally watched with increasing 
interest every feature of that eer range, seen, even 
from a distance, by few civilised men, whose recesses we 
hoped to be the first to explore.” 

Arrived at the city of Marocco, their reception, in 
spite of their credentials, was not very encouraging. The 
governor of the city, Ben Douad, acting probably with 
the approval of the Viceroy, offered them such miserable 
accommodation that they felt it most politic to refuse it 
with indignation, and to camp out for the night, 
although— 


“In the great tent, where the ground underfoot was pierced 
with scorpion holes and swarming with insects, Hooker and 
Maw did not venture _to undress, and had to pass the night 


perched upon the baggage.” 
Their firmness was, however, rewarded the next day by 
a suitable and handsome residence*being provided ; and 
as El Grauoi, the governor of the outlying country over 
which they intended to travel, was]favourably disposed 
towards them and a rival to Ben Douad, this slight 
struggle for supremacy proved rather a help than other- 
wise to their future plans. | 
TT 
* Journal of a Tour in Marocco and the Great Atlas. By Josurn 
Datton Hooker, K.C.S.1, and Joun Bat, F.R.S. Mac 
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miles, surpassing in its mean elevation any mountain 


Beyond the necessity,{of making [preparations, there 
was no temptation to linger inthe city— t 

“We all agreed,” they write, “that old travellers as we 
were, and familiar with the squalor of Oriental cities, we none 
of us had ever known or even imagined the existence of a 

town so expressive of human degradation, so utterly 

and repulsive, as this wherein we found ourselves.” 

The only stone structures were the great tower of the 
Koutoubia, said to have been built by Christian captives, 
and the arch at the entrance of the Sultan’s palace, the 
stones of which were imported from Spain. The ordi- 
nary dwellings were chiefly built of mud, and accumula- 
tions of filth and refuse lined the roads. 

At last they were provided with a suitable escort, and 
having stated, as the pretext most comprehensible to 
the native mind, that they were in quest of medical 
herbs for the Queen of England, they started on their 
way to the Great Atlas. During the first four days their 
course lay chiefly in the lower portion of the range, 
and here the plants of the low and high country were 
much mingled. The predominant element was furnished 
by the Leguminose, and the genera Trifolium, Medicago, 
Ononis, and Lotus. Some European forms here reached 
a gigantic size, the milkworts being represented by a large 
shrubby Polygala, Polygala Balansa, and a variety of 
the English Orchis /atifolia attaining a height of four or 
five feet. Among these the evergreen oak, the olive, and 
the cistus flourished. ‘Together with many sub-tropical 
forms, a large number of peculiar species presented 
themselves along the line of route, and the order, 
‘Catch him flower,” went forth to the attendants more 
frequently than was well for the necessary quickness of 
march. But— 

“What botanist could be expected to pass by new and 
hitherto unseen forms of life without at least securing two or 
three specimens? As oneor other of us yielded to the 
impulse, he was called to order by the cry of his companions, 
. We must lose no time, we must keep together,’ and so 
reluctantly remounted.” 

At length, at a height of 5535 feet above the sea-level, 
they came upon undoubted traces of a terminal moraine 
_ of the glacier which once filled the head of the valley, 
and not far above this the true sub-Alpine flora began. 
The study of it was not altogether free from disappoint- 
ment; there were few ornamental species, the flowers, 
for the most part, being inconspicuous, while the large 
proportion of species common to Central and Northern 
Europe took away the charm of novelty from a botanical 
point of view. The fact, however, that these high Atlas 
plants are not of an Alpine or Arctic, but of a Germanic 
type, gives them a special interest, for in that case these 
mountains cannot have received their plants by icebergs 
in the Glacial Period ; and if the Germanic forms were 
driven across the intervening low country it is difficult, 
as Mr. Ball points out, to see why they are not also 
found in the mountains of Spain. 

Their great object now was to reach the highest ridge 
of the Atlas chain, and, after many contests with their 
obstinate and somewhat untrustworthy kaid, they at 
length procured the services of a sheik willing to lead 
them “to the snow.” Here, however, occurred a curious 
difficulty ; the sheik absolutely refused to allow them to 
carry their botanical boxes, probably because they were 
painted green—the colour of the Prophet. They were 
therefore reluctantly obliged to abandon the prospect of 
collecting living plants. Even after every sacrifice it was 
only by twice eluding the vigilance of their guide that 
they managed actually to ‘scale the heights, and to arrive 
at.the conclusion that the {main ridge of the Atlas has-a 
mean height of at least 12,200 feet for a length of eighty 





- 


chain of equal length in Europe. 


In this upper zone of the Atlas flora the most marked 


characteristic was the very large proportion of Crucifers, 
while the Leguminose and Composite were also abun. 
dant. ‘The true blue daisy of the Atlas first appeared a 


little below the moraine, while the Alyssum montanum, 


the Berberis crética, and a variety of the: common 
Aquilegia vulgaris were almost the only plants found 
at extreme heights. Throughout the whole ascent the 
rock was of a schistose character, with intrusive dikés 
and bosses of reddish porphyry; but any examination 
of the geology of the district was much hindered by 
the fear of offending the natives, who are extremely 
jealous of the possibility of mineral treasure being dis- 
covered. Mr. Maw was only able to make out the 
main features of the geology so far as to enable him to give 
a generalised section from the summit of the chain to the 
plain of Marocco, from which it appears that the back- 


bone of the chain is formed of porphyrite and porphy-. 


ritic tuffs, covered in the valley by New Red Sandstone and 
Miocene limestone beds, which extend over the plain 
of Marocco, and are in their turn overlaid by surface 
deposits and a curious tufaceous crust, probably resulting 
from the action of the sun upon the damp calcareous 
soil. : 
The scarcity of animal life formed one of the remark- 
able features of the Atlas range. The only carnivorous 
animal seen was a rather large creature, resembling a 
civet in form, but with no markings on the yellowish- 
brown fur. 

But when once arrived at the summit, all other con- 
siderations vanished before the magnificence of the pros- 


pect :— 


“ Our first glance was anemitably directed towards the 


unknown region to the south, and there, at a distance of 
fifty or sixty miles, rose the range of Anti-Atlas, showing a 
wavy outline, with rounded summits, and no apparent deep 
depression, rising, as we estimated, to a height of from 9000 
to 10,000 feet above the sea....... 

“Looking to the west, nothing approaching our level 
lay between us and the dim horizon. A succession of pro- 
jecting spurs of the Atlas, dividing as many successive 
valleys, subsided into the plain ; the most prominent, and 
that extending farthest from the main chain, being the 
mountain above Seksaona....... 

“The rocky sunburnt flanks of the mountains were dotted 
with trees of dark foliage, doubtless some form of the ever- 
green oak, up to a height of about 8000 feet above the sea. 
The numerous feeders of the Oued Nfys had cut deep 
ravines in the flanks of the mountain, and were lost to sight, 
except where gleams of silver light shot upwards from the 
deeper valleys amid the walnut trees that fringed their banks. 
Numerous hamlets were seen, some perched upon projecing 
ridges, some lying in hollows and girdled with a belt 
emerald green crops.” 

It is impossible in the space of an article to follow the 
travellers further on their downward route, or to relate 
their pitiful anecdotes of the unfortunate villagers and 
their difficulties in providing the mona or offering of food 
required at every halt, and unfairly increased, as the tra- 
vellers learned afterwards, by the exorbitant demands of 


the escort. But there is a passing mention on page 300. 


of some human excavations in the rocks bounding the 
defile of Ain Tarsil, which is of interest as showing how 
similar these dwellings are in the most remote parts of the 


world. ‘The travellers speak of these singular cave-dwellings’ 


as being cut near the top of the cliff, where the rock is 
nearly vertical, and in positions not now accessible ‘with- 
out artificial assistance, and they speculate upon the diffi- 


culty of believing that the trench can ‘have been materially 


deepened since they were made. But even this explana- 
tion would not account for the cavé-dwellings in the 


Rocky Mountains of America, where, in one place _ 
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rece feet above the Valley of the Rio Mancos, explored 


by the Hayden Survey, single houses, groups of two and 
thrée, and even villages were cut in the solid rock, accord- 
ing to the width of the shelf they occupied. These 
‘dwellings seem to have belonged toa people who, although 
they possessed some knowledge of pottery, had not ad- 
vanced beyond the use of stone weapons; and yet we 
find their dwellings ranging from the Rocky Mountains to 
ithe valleys of the Great Atlas ! 

- For the relations of the present nationalities of 
/Marocco we must refer the reader to the book itself. 
‘The: marked ‘superiority in intelligence and industry of 
‘the aboriginal Berber race over the Moors, to whom 
‘they are now subject, leads our travellers to: speculate 
upon the possibility of their being restored to their 
original inheritance by the interposition of France. But 
though it is certain that England would feel no jealousy 
in seeing her neighbour undertake this difficult task, yet 
it is doubtful whether France possesses as yet enough 
stability at home or has profited sufficiently by the 
possession of Algeria to wish to burden herself with 
another heavy responsibility. 

These and many kindred subjects are discussed at 
some length in the body of the work ; but the scientific 
man will turn with the deepest interest to the appendix, 
‘in which more than too pages are devoted to scientific 
papers of great value. We may mention especially the 
masterly comparison of the floras of the Canaries and 
Marocco written by Sir J. Hooker. From this we learn 
that the relations of the Canarian flora are very peculiar. 
They possess many indigenous plants not found in 
Marocco, some of which are closely allied to Mediter- 
ranean species, some widely distributed in other parts of 
the globe, and some peculiar species representing Oriental 
and American types. Of these last, one is confined to 
the tropical Andes of America, and another of the genus 
Clethra ranges from South Brazil to the Northern 
United States, and is found in Japan and the Malayan 
Archipelago. The number of peculiar species and 
varieties in the Canaries agrees well with what we know 
of the great depths which separate them from any 
neighbouring land ; but the question of how the parent 
forms were first introduced is one of great difficulty, and 
the balance of probabilities between introduction by man, 
migration across the tropics, transport of seeds by 
currents, and possible extension of the mainland in past 
geological ages, is here most cautiously and ably given. 

In a word, in taking up this volume the reader, 
whether he be a traveller, a politician, a philanthropist, 
or a naturalist, will find ample material for thought and 
speculation, and, if he be none of these, he will still rise 
from its perusal with the feeling that there has been 
opened out to him a new field of interest by men who 
know how to acquire knowledge and how to impart it. 


THE “ODYSSEY” OF HOMER.* 


RANSLATIONS of Homer have in all times since 

the revival of letters been as the sands of the 

sea, not merely in number, but in instability, and ‘also 
for the most part, we fear, in valuelessness. In English 
alone the names of Chapman, Hobbes, Ogleby, Pope, 
Cowper, Wright, Maginn, Lord Derby, Mr. Worsley, and 
a score of others suggest themselves, and the other 
literary languages of Europe are not much less fertile. 
But the translation of the “ Odyssey” which is before us 
is not intended to add, and does not add, merely a 


————— Tr... _COPM,MgwgY $$$ $$ $$ 
* The ** Odyssey” of Homer. Done into lish Prose by S. H, 
BuTCHER and A. LANG. London: Mermitlan pay 
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unit to the long list. Of all departments of literature 
mo faithfulness, but also at excellence 
of style. 1 own day very few such things have 
been produced, and even our own day has not seen very 


Messrs. Butcher and Lang have made an_ important 
addition to the list, and that their translation will take 
rank beside the Republic” of . Messrs. Davies and 
Vaughan and the smaller masterpieces of Tacitus “ Eng- 
lished ” some time ago by Messrs. Church and Brodrtibb. 

The present book, however, is something more than a 
faithful and spirited translation. It is a book with a 
purpose, and a somewhat novel purpose too. Its preface 
points out what is true enough—that the number and 
variety of the successive translations of the “Iliad” 
and the “Odyssey” are significant of something more 
than a general conviction of the difficulty of translating 
Homer. Each of these translations is an attempt to 
satisfy the prevailing literary tastes and demands of 
the time, as well as to render the famous epics. Our 
present translators claim to have equally undergone the 
influence of the Zeéfgeist. The demand ‘of the present 
day, they say, is for a version of Homer which shall 
have the authority of an historical document as to the 
manners and customs portrayed. Homer is for the 
moment an interesting quarry for anthropologists. We 
have no reason to doubt that this is to a certain extent 
a true view, though toa literary eye it has its absurdities. 
The Apollo Belvedere might perhaps in the same way 
be regarded from the point of view of geology, and Titian’s 
or Tintoret’s colours would give the chemist some happy 
hours of analysis. However, we shall let this pass, 
because, though the ludicrous aspect of the matter is 
visible enough, the true and sensible aspects are equally 
discernible. It is perfectly true that there is now more 
necessity than ever for a version of Homer in which abso- 
lute faithfulness and the exclusion of external elements 
and ornaments shall be the matters of first consideration ; 
and that this necessity will go on increasing. For the best 
part of two centuries the odds have been in favour of the 
acquisition by the majority of educated persons of some 


acquaintance with Homer in the original. The odds are 


now very much the other way, and are likely to get 
heavier and heavier. In twenty years from the present 
time it is probable that not one educated Englishman in 
five will have read a book of Homer in Greek even 
under stress of birch. On the other hand, verse frans- 
lations cannot by their very nature avoid being unfaithful; 
and merely literal prose translations, done, as Mr. Carlyle 
has it, by the hand, and not the head, are worse still. 
What is wanted for the benefit of those who are ignorant 
of Greek is an English Homer in which the matter is 
given without adulteration, and in which the manner is so 
skilfully adapted as to help the display of the matter with- 
out encroaching upon it. This, we take it, is what Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang have endeavoured to supply. 

In order to supply it they have adopted a language which 
is certainly artificial, but which is not, we think, open to 
the charge of affectation, though hasty critics are not un- 
likely to bring that charge against it. It is impossible. to 
translate Homer into the language of a leading article 
without losing altogether the flavour which is so important. 
On the other hand, the adoption of the actual spoken or 
written dialect of any past time, with its obsolete words 
and expressions, necessarily involves . the commission of 
an opposite error—the communication of a flavour which 
isnot Homeric. ‘“Ersts,” and “whilomes,” and “faiths,” 


and the rest of it would be absurd in such a work. The 
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translators have therefore made for themselves a dialect 
in which all the words and constructions are simple and 
old-fashioned, but none actually obsolete, thus attempt- 
ing something. the same feat which Spenser and the 
translators of the Bible long ago performed. Complete 
success is hardly possible in an undertaking of such diffi- 
culty ; but the following sample will, we think, show that 
something surprisingly near complete success has been 
attained. 

The passage we choose is the well-known transport of 
Odysseus by the Phzacians and his unconscious landing 
in Ithaca :— 

“Then he too climbed aboard and laid him down in silence 
while they sat upon the benches, every man in order, and 
unbound the hawsers from the pierced stone. So soon as 
they bent backwards and tossed the water with the oar blade 
a deep sleep fell upon his eyelids, a sound sleep very sweet 
and miost akin to death. And, even as on a plain a yoke of 
four stallions comes springing altogether beneath the lash, 
leaping high and accomplishing the way, so leaped the stern 
of that ship, and the dark wave of the seething sea ran 
mightily in the wake. . . . So when the star came up 
that is the brightest of all, and goes ever heralding the 
light of dawn, then it was that the seafaring ship drew near 
the island. There is in the land of Ithaca a certain haven 
of Phorcys, the ancient one of the sea, and thereby are two 
headlands of sheer cliff which slope to the sea on the haven 
side ; and when the strong winds blow they are a shelter from 
the great waves without, but within the decked ships ride 
unmoored when once they have attained to that landing 
place. Nowat the harbour’s head is an olive tree with 
spreading leaves, and hard by is a pleasant cave and a shady, 
sacred to the nymphs that are called the Naiads. And therein 
are mixing. bowls and jars of stone, and there moreover do 
bees hive. And there are great looms of stone whereon the 
nymphs weave raiment of purple stain, a marvel to behold. 
And waters are therein welling evermore, and there are two 
gates to the cave, the one set toward the north wind 
whereby men go down, but the other portals toward the 
south pertain rather to the gods, whereby men may not enter ; 
it is the way of the immortals.” 


All scholars know that there is nothing easier than to 
quarrel with particular expressions in a translation, and 
nothing more difficult than to suggest anything better. 
We do not like “ unharvested ” for drpvyeros, because the 
word is a very awkward one; but the only really satis- 
factory version, “ barren,” is condemned by purists as not 
yielding the full meaning. “ Patient goodly” Ulysses 
is not a wholly satisfactory version of zoAvrAas Sios 
Odvecets, but Stos is notoriously a hopeless word to 
render properly, and “much enduring,” though now 
almost naturalised in the language, has been accused of 
being ungrammatical. We certainly think that “ serving 
men proud in heart,” as Edgar says in “ King Lear,” or 
‘serving men haughty of heart,” as Scott varies it in 
“* Wandering Willie’s Tale,” would be better than “ proud 
squires,” because proud before the noun has, we hardly 
know how, acquired a rather comic flavour in English. 
But these are the merest details. One serious fault, and 
perhaps one only, we have noticed in the translation. In 
Homer and, indeed, in all poets who use an inflected 
language, clauses in apposition can be put at a long 
distance from the words to whieh they refer, because the 
concord prevents confusion. This is not the case in our 
uninflected tongue. In the translation before us this 
cause of ambiguity is sometimes overlooked. Thus “My 
dwelling is full of foemen who slaughter continually my 
thronging flocks and my kine with trailing feet and 
shambling gait, even the wooers of my mother,” means 
in strict English grammar that the kine were the wooers, 
a confusion between Penelope and Pasiphae, which we 
feel sure Messrs, Butcher and Lang are too good scholars 
to make. ‘ That so Odysseus of the seed of Zeus might 
mingle with the Phzacians, lovers of the oar, avoiding 
Death and the Fates,” will infallibly suggest to the merely 
English reader that it is the Phzacians, and not Odysseus, 
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who avoid Death and the Fates. This error is one which 
certainly calls for removal in a future edition. We ought 
not to omit mention of the notes, which, though too few, 
are very valuable. Not nearly enough has yet been done 
in the way of comparing the epic peculiarities of Homer 
with those of the other undoubtedly original poems of 
the world, such as those of Finland, Iceland, and France. 
The notes of this volume contain some excellent work 
in this direction. Nor ought we to leave unnoticed an 
exceedingly pretty sonnet which Mr. Lang has prefixed 
to the book, as though to show that the adoption of 
prose for the version was a matter of choice and not 
of necessity. Altogether the volume must be pronounced 
to be thoroughly creditable to English scholarship and 
English letters, as well as likely to be of great practical 
service to a large and increasing number of persons. 





“PHCEBE’'S FORTUNES.” * 


HEN a writer presents himself to us in the midst 

of agreeable surroundings it is impossible not 

to approach him with more than usual serenity. Bad 
paper, close print, and ugly binding are quite enough to 
put any reviewer out of temper, even before he comes 
to deal with the exasperating matter of the ordinary novel, 
and of late it seems to be very much the fashion for 
people—probably those who publish on their own account 
—to proffer their poor little inventions in a mean and 
miserable way. Mrs. O’Reilly does nothing of the 
sort. Her French binding, firm rough paper, and 
admirably clear type predispose one at once in her 
favour, and when we dip into her pages we find that she 
does not at all stand in need of such adjuncts, for her 
simple story is, to use an expressive, if not elegant, 
Americanism, so very “fetching” that it obliges us to 
read it from end to end. By the bye, this lady has not, we 
believe, come before us previously as a novel writer, but, 
if we mistake not, her name has appeared on the title-page 
of certain very charming stories for children, and she 
seems to have a special power of comprehending and 
depicting child-life, more particularly the lives and 
manners of the children of the poor. But, indeed, her 
general characterisation is so good that it would be difficult 
to find serious fault with any of her personages, or to say 
that they are not, in the circumstances in which we find 
them, perfectly natural, although, of course, some of 
them are mere sketches. Mrs. O’Reilly is at her best 
when she brings out the pathetit element strongly in con- 
junction with the sordid and the grotesque. She seems 
also to have such a thorough insight into the feelings and 
motives of the actors on her little stage that she ‘is 
able to invest them with a realism that turns them at 
once into old acquaintances, and causes many of them 
to take their places in that mental portrait-gallery where 
we allof us cherish a good many heroes of fiction. Of 
fiction do we say? . No, surely! For these brethren of 
ours have all borne part somewhere or other in the battle 
of life, and are only disguised for the nonce in a fancy garb. 
As certainly as Dickens and Thackeray drew from the 
life, so Mrs. O’Reilly’s Phoebe and little Fib must have-had 
a real existence ; and Gideon and the two dear old ladies 
cannot be imaginary pictures. But at this juncture a start- 
ling question presents itself to us. Must not charming old 
ladies very shortly be as much extinct creatures as the 
Dodo? Can anything venerable evolve itself out of the 
feminine proclivities of the day in which we live? From 
women with rights, from the young lady of the period, 
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from the precocious little people who ‘step out of their 
nurseries to emulate the follies of their elders in infantine 
ball-rooms? Will creatures such as these ever attain to 
an unselfish, pure-minded, contented, beneficent old age ? 
We fear not. 

To return, however, to Mrs, O’Reilly’s novel. It is 
not, we may say, remarkable for plot. There is just 
enough of it to form a link between the different 
characters, but that little is sufficient. The style of 
the writer is clear and simple, and she spares us long 
descriptions and disquisitions, letting her people speak 
mostly for themselves. We meet with Phoebe at first in 
a London attic, having just a little glimpse of her as the 
tender, loving daughter of a devoted father, evidently 
about to be soon taken from her, and of the life of 
patient contented struggle they have both been carrying 
on, doing little helpful things for others in the midst of 
their poverty, and making the most of their small—very 
small—pleasures. Then there is an unfinished letter 
bequeathing to a brother in the country “the choicest 
legacy a man can leave,” and the young girl finds herself 
alone. The uncle, a bookseller in Calminster, does 
not act badly by his “legacy,” although it did not 
come to him accompanied by any worldly wealth, and not- 
withstanding that Harold Blunt had outraged all his elder’s 
more prudent and worldly-wise ideas both in his marriage 
and in his choice of a profession. He receives Pheebe, 
and makes her welcome in his pompous way, and his wife 
also is willing, on account of her supposed fashionable 
connections, to admit the niece from the metropolis to all 
the advantages of Meadowthorn House, which third-rate 
vulgar establishment, with its mistress always struggling 
to get into “ genteel” society, is described with a good 
deal of humour, and nicely contrasted with the shop in 
Grove Street, close under the Cathedral, its quaint, 
old-fashioned garden, and the pleasant rooms, in which old 
Mr. Blunt had been content to live respected by all his 
townsfolk and even the Church dignitaries and county 
families, upon whom it never occurred to him, as to his 
ambitious daughter-in-law, to look with envy. There is 
a very pretty little bit, describing the visit of “the 
bachelor ladies,” who descant upon their early life and 
the purchases of “pictures to paint,” and Christmas 
gifts “to be put down in the bill,” made at the dear old 
shop in Grove Street, when, instead of being two poor 
and lonely old women going down the hill together, they 
formed part of the large and merry family circle, living in 
affluence, which was assembled round the parental 
hearth. But the best portion of this section of the story 
is the portraiture of the Blunt children—the shrewd, witty, 
and suspicious, but good-hearted Tim, and the little pre- 
cocious elf-like Avice, who grows under Phcebe’s teaching 
so tender and child-like, and while slowly fading away 
does so much to soften the hard natures of father and 
mother, and to change their worldliness into a genial love 
of their kind. These pictures are very pretty and by no 
means overdrawn ; but yet better are those of the coster- 
monger’s family, Phoebe’s London friends, who also have 
an intimate connection with Calminster, and turn up 
shortly afterwards in the picturesque and semi-rural 
Minster Lane, which is destined to be the scene of some 
of Phoebe’s sharpest trials and victories. 

The little boy Don and his motherly elder sister, with 
Mrs. Gripps for their evil genius and a drunken father 
for sole provider, are really exquisite sketches; the 
simplicity and earnestness of the girl being wonderfully 
well rendered, her queer philosophy coming out in the 
quaintest manner, and standing her in good stead in her 
alternations of good and evil fortune. The old man, too, 
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who is « waitin’ ” so many years, his. cross-grained- sister 
Deborah, Luke Sims, old Lumber the carman, and ‘the 
costermonger himself, are very good, and so is Mrs. Bear, 
the innkeeper at the little sea-side village, who, contrary 
to the wont of most of us, thinks more of past favours 
than of present gains, and is always having something 
which she has “ inadvertently” ordered, and which will 
be quite spoiled unless the Miss Freers and their friend 
will condescend to partake of it. 

We have purposely refrained from explaining the part 
which Phoebe has to play amongst all these personages and 
the higher society of Calminster, the Bartrams and others 
with whom she comes into contact. As a proper heroine 
she has her own little romance, but the reader must dis- 
cover it for himself. We need only say that her character 
is a pleasant one, and consistently carried out. In short, 
to those who can appreciate a series of thoroughly natural 
sketches, devoid of all affectation of sentiment, yet per- 
meated with the most genuine pathos, enliyed by quiet 
humour, we can most heartily commend “ Phcebe’s 
Fortunes,” and only wish that it was often our fate to 
light upon a story at once so entertaining and so healthy 
in tone. 


“LARA.” 


F the directors of the Art Union of London were well 
advised, which we are inclined to doubt, in issuing 
to their subscribers a series of illustrations to Lord 
Byron’s “ Lara,” they certainly could not have entrusted 
the work to a more conscientious artist than Mr. Birch. 
In the handsome oblong folio volume before us he has 
produced twenty elaborate designs in’ outline, illustrative 
of various scenes in the text, commencing with the 
banqueting-hall of Lara, where the “gay retainers” 
drink to their absent chief, and ending with the hero’s 
death on the battle-field, and the mourning of his faithful 
page. It would be unfair to those for whom reviews are 
written not to state at the outset that, judged from a high 
critical standpoint, these ambitious illustrations are poor 
works of art. That they will give pleasure to many, and 
tend to a greater familiarity with a poem which is too 
little read in these days, we have no doubt, but from 
the standpoint of art thereis little to be said in com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Birch’s drawings, which have a strong resemblance 
in style to some well-known German outlines, if deficient 
in grasp and definition of character, have a certain 
dramatic force peculiarly their own; and the “scenery, 
dresses, and appointments,” so to speak, for every page 
reminds us of the stage, have been studied with a care 
and conscientiousness to which a more imaginative and 
gifted artist such as M. Gustave Doré would never have 
condescended. We thus have presented to us with 
archeological accuracy (as far as it is possible to be 
accurate where no specific period or locality can be 
assigned to the incidents in the poem) a series of scenes 
or tableaux, some of which are almost monumental in 
character, and might have been designed for the base 
of a statue to the poet, or to the poet’s hero. Ina 
set of such carefully-studied drawings by an artist of 
experience there are naturally many interesting groups, 

well designed and conceived in the true spirit of the 
poem, but there is a monotony of mediocrity in the 
whole series, from which we can only find relief on 
Plate 18, where the dying warriors on the ground are as 
humorously depicted as the slain at the Battle of 
Hastings on the Bayeux Tapestry. The illustrations, 
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are drawn with firmness and 
architectural knowledge having been turned to good 
account in the details of interiors of banqueting-halls and 
the like ; these being by far the most satisfactory part of 
the werk. 


which se FepRSUuea by Whopaphy with a fat Unt 
‘precision, 


it may be said of this illustrated edition of 
“Tara,” in which the whole of the poem is reprinted, 
that, in spite of the feebleness of many of the designs 
and the conspicuous bad drawing of the figures, there 
has been an evident endeavour on the part of the 
illustrator to give a true rendering of the text, and there 
is a simplicity and purity of treatment throughout which 
has not always been found in editions of Lord Byron’s 
poems. It is a book of drawings in which there is neither 
spontaneity nor genius, but which fulfils in some sort its 
mission as a decoration to a classic, but half-forgotten, text. 
In future editions it would be well to give references 
to the page of the text under each plate. 


FRENCH STORY-TELLERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE COUNT DE CAYLUS.* 


NNE-CLAUDE-PHILIPPE DE TUBIERES DE 
GRIEMOARD DE PESTELS DE LEVY, 
COMTE DE CAYLUS, patron of the arts, antiquarian, 
humorist, was born on the 31st October, 1692. His 
father, who is described as a “ gentilhomme de grande 
famille, mais de petite fortune,” was a débauché, who 
brought little good to his family ; he died when his more 
distinguished son was only twelve years old. The mother 
of the young Count de Caylus was the charming Marthe- 
Marguerite de Valois, author of the delightful “‘ Souvenirs,” 
mentioned by Voltaire, Renouard, Michaud, and others, 
and whom Sainte-Beuve has since called “ cet Hamilton 
femelle,” in allusion to the biographer of the Chevalier 
de Grammont. Saint-Simon too has spoken in rhapsodies 
about her, and the Abbé de Choisy has said, “The 
games, the laughter shone to admiration where she was ; 
her soul was even more amiable than her countenance ; 
one had not time to breathe, much less to grow weary 
when she was near.” 

It was by this remarkable woman that the young Count 
was reared, and the best part of his youth was passed at 
the Court, either with Madame de Maintenon or the 
Princess d’Harcourt, his mother being: “‘ petite niéce ” of 
the former, according to the fashion of Brétagne. One 
would dwell a little]on this, for there is no doubt that 
Caylus gained much from the teachings of so brilliant a 
mother and the influences of the refined atmosphere of 
Madame de Maintenon’s circle. . 

He would seem, though inheriting his mother’s wit and 
amiability, to have had some share of his father’s taste— 
the love of arms—for when only seventeen he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Malplaquet by his 
precocious intrepidity. Many may remember the story, 
told by the Goncourts, of how Louis XIV., on the little 
warrior’s return to court, exclaimed to Madame de Main- 


tenon, “ Look at my little Caylus, he has already killed 


one of my enemies ;” and gave him in réward for his 
bravery a guidon of gendarmerie. Later on, in Catalonia 
and at the siege of Fribourg, he proved by his exceptional 
prowess that he was worthy of the promotion. Grimm, 
in his correspondence, hints that Caylus only took to the 
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whose début was so brilliant, would have had a 


career. 

The long period of inaction that followed led him into 
a wholly new line of life. He travelled through Italy, 
and there, captivated by the splendours of art and anti- 
quity, he received secret intimations of his coming careéf, 
From his panegyrist, Lebeau, we learn that from Ttaly ‘he 
went to the Levant. ‘This trip was not devoid of adven- 
ture. Arrived at Smyrna, Caylus was determined to visit 
the ruins of Ephesus, which are distant about a day’s 
journey. His companions begged him to abandon 
the idea, telling him how dangerous was the road by 
which he would pass and what risks he would run of 
encountering the fierce bandit, Caracayali, who held the 
whole country in terror. All in vain. Caylus, already 
with the spirit of the antiquarian upon him, needs must 
go. But before starting he conceived and carried out 2 
stratagem by which to outwit the redoubtable robber. 
Dressing himself in the simplest manner, he took as 
escort two brigands of Caracayali’s band then in Smyrna, 
agreeing with them that they should have their reward 
on his safe return, and as he made it for their interest to 
get him well through, he could not have had more faithful 
guides. So successful, indeed, was the manceuvre that 
he was received most graciously by the great bandit him- 
self, who lent him Arab horses to visit the ruins, and 
offered him hospitality during the night in a fort which 
served for the bandit’s retreat. 

Caylus stayed two months in Constantinople, after- 
wards visiting the Ottoman Court, then at ‘Adrianople. 
A letter from his mother desiring his immediate return 
cut short his travels, and he soon set sail for Marseilles. 
A little later he visited Holland and England, and then 
settled down in Paris. 

It is from this date that the Count de Caylus played 
the part which we best know, and by which he will be 
best remembered. He began to classify the knowledge 
and to arrange the art-treasures that he had amassed 
on his travels. He was a man of many humours; 
a great patron of art, but the plague of artists; a friend 
of his fellows, and a student of life in all its phases, he 
would spend the intervals of his leisure in associating 
with all classes of men—in fact, he studied that life in 
Paris which figures in what his contemporaries called 
his “ olies polissonneries.” In his wanderings about the 
pavé one of his delights was, on meeting a poor man with 
an honest face, to ask him to get him change for a 
louis d’or, and then to hide himself and watch the 
embarrassment of the messenger on his return at finding 
no one there. Or he would stop before a sign-painter, 
talk to him as one of his craft, and, having made sugges- 
tions, would finally mount the ladder, and execute them 
himself, when his carriage would drive up and betray 
him in his true character. Then we meet with him in 
cabarets among the cochers de place ; in the Halles, avery 
Vadé among the fish-fags ; in the mixed company of the 
bals masqués, always looking on, and often taking part dn 
the fun. Less boisterous than Vadé, the poet of the 
potssonnitres, he did not enjoy less the oddities of the 
fish-market and the jargon of the fags. We once came 
upon a very amusing account of a da/ masgu?, given by 
Madame Chateau-Renaud, at which Caylus was present, 
and of how he enjoyed the great event of the evening. 
This was the sudden appearance of a fish-wife, who 
rushed into the midst of the crowded salons, bringing 


| with her breezes from the Halles, and chattering excitedly 
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masks was astounded at the intrusion, but Caylus, 
laughing, whispered to the hostess, “Vadé.” | 

It has been remarked how different was the Caylus 
of Society to the Caylus of the streets, and from what 
we learn from some of those who met him in the salon 
of Madame Geoffrin he would appear to have been 
cold, haughty, and retiring. But the fact is that he did 
not care for the company of the encyclopedists who 
haunted that illiterate lady’s parties, and he had an un- 
mistakable dislike to Diderot and Marmontel. Between 
himself and Marmontel the antipathy was mutual. The 
last-named, in one of his letters, is at immense pains 
to depreciate Caylus. “I had hardly known the cha- 
racter of this personage,” he says, “than I had for him 
as much aversion as he had for me. I never took the 
trouble to examine in what way I might displease, but I 
knew well enough in what way he displeased me.” 
Then he elaborates his proof of Caylus being not merely 
vain and self-sufficient, but that he is a pretender, a 
charlatan. 

But Caylus was more en rapport with the guests of 
Mdlle. Quinault: indeed, he was the central figure of 
the group that gathered round that charming actress, of 
whom it would be difficult to say whether she was 
greater on the stage or in the sa/om. Certain it is that 
some of her sayings must live longer than the memory 
of her once distinguished acting. The writer of the 
memoir makes but slight mention of this remarkable 
woman, later on called the Brohan of the eighteenth 
century, and about whom much could be said. There 
must have been something more than the qualities of 
the mere vaz//euse in the woman who could entertain for 
sixty-three years the notabilities of her time, and all in 
the face of competitors like Mdme. Geoffrin, Mdme. 
L’Espinasse, and Mdme. du Deffand. She lived to eighty- 
three, and died gay. She rallied the cvré who came to 
volunteer her comfort by saying to him, “You see I am 
with my coifeur and my philospher to the last.” And 
she was: Martini, her coiffeur, a few days before her 
death, dressed her hair up to the fashion, bepowdered 
her face, and artistically dotted her cheeks with patches, 
and D’Alembert was present, philosophising on the situa- 
tion. It was quite true, therefore, as one of her bio- 
graphers said, that certainly Mdlle. Quinault died 
impenitent—but ciffée. In her last moments, when she 
could scarcely breathe, on the curé telling her she must 
now think of the future, she gave expression to the 
thrilling words, “ L’avenir, c’est le passé!” 

Caylus lived in a splendid hotel, where he received 
all who were distinguished or who showed signs of 
promise ; but for this a sixth of his fortune sufficed, the 
rest he gave away. He wrote many valuable works on 
antiquities, besides those with which we are immediately 
concerned, the best of which are “‘ Monsieur Guillaume,” 
** Les Etrennes de Saint Jean,” and “ Les Bals de Bois.” 
They contain a great deal of that wit which though it does 
not lose in the telling, cannot be told. He corresponded 
with the savants of all countries. ‘Towards the end he 
writes to Paciandi: “ A little sooner or a little later, we 
must all go and return whence we came. . . I leave only 
the dying behind, as Mdlle. de L’Enclos said as she 
breathed her last.” 

The last anecdote told of him is that when his curé, 
whose name was Chapeau, came to see him during. the 
painful illness that kept him at home in spite of himself, 
he said, ‘‘ Monsieur le curé, je vous entends ; vous pouvez 
vous épargnez la peine de revenir; le temps est mauvais; 
soyez convaincu, je ne sortirai pas d’ici sans chapeau.” 
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ro Silver Wedding of the Emperor and Empress of 

Austria is to be celebrated at Vienna in April next. The 
Austrian painter Makart—whose great picture in the Paris 
Exhibition will probably be in the recollection of our readers 
—is with two of his pupils busy sketching the costumes for a 
grand fancy procession which is to take place on this occa- 
sion. He is also engaged on several other sketches which 
are carefully kept from the eye of the public. They have been 
ordered by the Emperor’s brother, Archduke Charles Lewis, 
for a series of tableaux vivants which are to be giver in ‘his 
Palace in the Favoriten Strasse. These tableaux will repre- 
sent scenes out of the history of the Hapsburg Dynasty, and 
the actors will consist exclusively of members of the Imperial 
family. The only spectators will be the Emperor and 
Empress. Archduchess Gisela is expected from Munich on 
purpose to act, and the conductor of the band at the opera 
and of the Philharmonic orchestra, the celebrated Hans 
Richter, is writing the music. One of the most eminent his- 
torians has been requested to select the scenes to be repre- 
sented, and a less celebrated authoris to write a poem, which 
will be delivered by one of the oldest actors of the Imperial 
theatre. It is asserted that none of the literary and artistic 
persons engaged in this enterprise will escape being made a 
Baron at least. 


It is perhaps not generally known that the late General 
Von Roon obtained considerable reputation as a teacher of 
geography, and that the popular school-book known as 
Cornwall’s Geography, which has gone through nearly sixty 
editions, is a translation of a work published by the late 
Prussian War Minister more than thirty years ago. 


MEsSRS. BICKERS AND SONS will shortly publish “The Pyt+ 
House Papers:” Being Correspondence of King Charles L., 
Noblemen and others, concerning the Civil War, Popish 
Plot, and a contested election in 1680 ; transcribed from the 
original MSS., in the possession of V. F. Benett-Stanford, 
Esq., M.P. 


MEssRs. J. AND R. MAXWELL will issue next week Mr. 
Percy B. St. John’s newly revised edition of Gustave 
Aimard’s “Trail Hunter,” “ Pirates of the Prairie,” “Trapper’s 
Daughter,” and “Tiger Slayer.” Simultaneously will appear a 
two shilling edition of “ Only a Woman,” a novel edited by 
Miss Braddon. It is understood that the recently published 


‘novel, entitled “ Vixen,” has already attained a larger sale 


than any of its author’s*works since the publication of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” : 


THE Duc de Broglie’s new work, “The King’s Secret” 
will, we understand, be ready for publication during the 


course of next week. 


MESSRS. HARDWICKE AND BOGUE announce two new 
volumes of the series of “Health Primers,” viz., “ Personal 
Appearances in Health and Disease” (illustrated), and 
“Baths and Bathing.” 


THE late Mr. Bayard Taylor, United States Ambassador 
at Berlin, has bequeathed Schiller’s sword, which was given 
to him by Thackeray, to the “Schiller House.” His published 
works are left in legacy to his wife and Mr, George H. 
Boker. 


A COMMITTEE of the clergy which has been formed ‘to 
consider the relation of the Church to Trade Unions, will 
hold a series of three conferences at the Chapter House, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. The first meeting will take place 
this afternoon, the subject for discussion being : “How far 
is over-production a cause of the present commercial 
depression?” The conferences of March 15th and March 
29th will respectively consider “Organisation Woman's 
Industry ” and “ Arbitration and Conciliation.” The chair, 
man is the Rev. J. Oakley, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton ; 
and amongst the names of the committee we notice those of 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Bishop-Elect of Durham, and 
the Rev. Harry Jones. ; 
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_ AT the last meeting of the Victoria Philosophical Institute, 
a paper on “ The Torquay Caves” was read by Mr. J. E. 
Howard, F.R.S., in which he reviewed the reports given by 
geologists who had excavated and examined the various 
deposits in these caves. Inthe discussion which ensued 
Professor Challis, F.R.S. and others took part. On 
Monday next, the 3rd of March, Professor Hughes, F.R.S., 
will read his paper. 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week : 
—The Duke of Argyll’s work on the Eastern Question is 
shortly to appear in a Russian form. Under the title of 
“ Materials for a History of the Russian Fleet,’ M. Vessel 
has issued a seventh volume, narrating the period from 1730 
and 1735, and giving a complete list of all the ships belong- 
ing to.the Navy, from the Little Grandsire of Peter the Great 
to the most recent armour-plated man-of-war constructed on 
the Neva. Washington Irving’s “Travellers Tales” have 
been brought out in an excellent form at Moscow. Among 
the works advertised at Moscow as Carnival presents are 
Lecky’s “ History of European Morals,” Motley’s “ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” and Froude’s “ Short Studies on Great 
Subjects.” Mr. Averkieff has written a tragedy in five acts 
entitled, “The Death of Messalina,” which is to appear on 
the stage at Moscow some time next week. Mr. Velkuposh 
is writing a “History of Siberia,” in readiness for the tercen- 
tenary of its conquest, which will be celebrated on the 26th 
October, 1880. 


JOURNALISM is looking up in Bulgaria. The JJaritza 
and the Bolgarin are to be followed by the Dounavska Zara, 
which will be brought out by Mr. Genovitch, at Sistova. 
Very shortly also wil! appear a newspaper at Tirnova in the 
French and Slavonic languages. The Marifza is an official 
and the Bolgarin an anti-Russian newspaper. There are 
now seven newspapers appearing in the Bulgarian language. 


THE Philharmonic Society gave their second concert 
of the season on Thursday, February 20, which was on the 
whole very successful. The Symphony in G Minor by Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett was decidedly well rendered. Herr 
Joachim played with his usual brilliancy. 


THERE has been much anxiety and curiosity in Germany 
on the subject of Rubinstein’s opera “ Feramors,” which was 
to appear this week in Berlin, at the Royal Opera House. 
Unfortunately an incident which occurred at the dress 
rehearsal has delayed the piece. The prima-donna, the well- 
known Madame Mallinger, refused td sing a certain portion 
of the Bride’s dance. The composer insisted upon her sing- 
ing it. A pretty little quarrel took place, and Rubinstein 
ended by leaving the house and declining to conduct. It 
appears that the portion in question was struck out with the 
approval of the Imperial and Royal Director of the Opera, 
who, however, had omitted to arrange matters with the 
composer. We understand, however, that it is fully intended 
to perform the opera notwithstanding, whether Rubinstein 
agrees to conduct it personally or not. 


IT is asserted in Berlin that a proposal has been made to 
Prince Bismarck by an eminent financier to substitute a 
duty on pianos for the proposed duty on corn. We under- 
stand that this proposal is warmly supported by that very 
large section of the public which considers music to be only 
the least disagreeable form of noise, and is anxious to check, 
or at any rate to tax, the almost universal habit of making 
every child learn the piano, and practise several hours a day 
for many years, whether it possesses any musical talent or 
not. 


MUCH regret is.expressed at Odessa at the demise of the 
Odessa Pravda, the editor, Baron Icks, and his staff having 
thrown up their appointments in disgust, on account of the 
difficulty incurred in carrying it on under the existing censorial 
regulations. During the two months of its existence it had 
become quite a favourite with the public, its literary character 
ranking high for a Russian paper. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS... . 


Ae Te eatin Porte A Story of American Life and Character 8) abe 


Barr, Matthias.—Poems. Fifth Edition. Barr and Co. 
ae eee other poems. Barr and Co. 
Blunt, Rev. John, cry F.S.A—The Annotated Bible. Sea 00 table, 
Cun Arthur Thurlow, GC.B.—My Command in South 
a 1874-1878. + Maps. Macmillan and Co. 
ane, Se oe J. Frederic, F.R.G.S., from the Journal of.—Travels and Re- 
the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern. and Central Africa 


Ken 2 vols, .H. 

Glen, a M.A, LL.B., Caited by.—The Highway Acts, 1862-1878. 
The Locomotive Acts, 1861-18 8. Knight and Co. 

Ivey, Lieut.-Col. sees .—Club Directery for 1879. Harrison. 

Lacroix, Paul.—The the Middle Ages mY Bickers the Period of the Ransis- 

sance~Music. (A Supplementary « and Son. 

L’ Art. a 217. Feb. e3rd, 6, 3879. A. lue, 

Teach Hist National Society's Depasitory. eee 
ory. 
Mullins, W. E., M.A., edited by.—The Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey. 


Ri tons. 

Mullins, W. E., M.A.; and Store, Francis, B.A., edited by.—Selections from 
Hauft's Stories. A First German Reading Book for Schools. Rivingtons, 

O’Conor, Charles P.—The New Irish Melodies. Abel Bock for Het and Son. 

Preston, Edward.—Unclaimed Money. A Hand Heirs at Law and 
Next ot Kin. ot Thousand. Allen, Ave 

Sandys, Richard Hill, M.A.—In the Beginning. feewtes on Certain Modern 
Views of the Creation. Pickering and 

Stevens, E,—A Spring Day, and other poems. ow. Poo 

Tales from Black . New Series, No. XL W. Blackwood and Sons: 

That Artful Vicar.—By the Author of “ The Member for Paris.’’. 2 vols. Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 

Wood, Lady.— Youth on the Prow. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Wordsworth, Chr., D.D., Bishop of Linco!n.—Miscellanies, Literary and 
Religious. 3 ' vols, Rivingtons. 


[_YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


eee HENRY IRVING. 
7 ee ee eee ELLEN TERRY. 


| :FOEUM~-BAMESS, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


Box-office open 10 to 5. Carriages at 1c. 


R. W. R. S. RALSTON will TELL STORIES 

TO CHILDREN OF ALL AGES, with a framework of Comparative 

March sth, for matured intelligences on WEDNESDAY AFTER YOON, 

at ST. JAMES’S HALL, at 3 o’clock. The profits will be devoted 

to the elief Fund in Aid of the Sufferers by the Failure of the City of Glasgow 

Bank.—Stalls, 5s, or Five for One Guinea; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, rs.— 

Staniey Lucas Weser anv Co., 84, New Bond Streer, usual agents: and 
at Austin’s Ticket Orricg, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadiliy. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 
STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
a from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, | Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 
_ Midnight (for ies and Gen- 





porrer ee com 3p om. till emen). 
night t Re ments. . 
LUNCHEONS yn from 12 till 3 SMOKING ROOM combines ele- 


ventilation. 
SPIERS & POND. 


The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- 
men only after 8 p.m. 


DIAMONDS |MR. STREETER, F.R.C.S., 


JEWELLERY 
WATCHES NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLO JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 


o'clock. | ganze with comfort and efficient 








CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 
« Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of aoe oahe” 
brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments 
long and favourably distin peep ey by their ped be to remind the public that 
every article prepared by iy gnerantand shee ie unadulterated.—92, Wig 
more Street, Cavendish wet ( 6, Edwards: Sereet, Portman Square), an 

18, Trinity Street, London, S 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 

of this celebrated Sauce are particularly youpnsped to observe that each 

bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON bears the label, used so many 
years signed “‘ Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


ARGYLL R¢ ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Grest 
Wind Piccadilly, IS NOW OPEN, die to the 

Grand Café and = Bithard Saloon. Smokig and K Raoms. 

Fugieh and Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Puatti. ’ 


BIGNELL, 
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N 
MERIAL, FLBE_ INSURANCE, COMPANY 
yon my Bomb a 
COZENS 3 SMITH C. General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE oie Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss sett'ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


— LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Parsipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


eeu. 
oe i agen, a py wih Magnes Yoost 6 ; Life Membershi 
= Sok mgd ' to Country and wa Geter shen. 
Reems epen four Ten to Hall-put Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Bie sar BANK. Established eae 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST or persons —s or pe 
t ae th te oe thiy balances. 'N aon ane fe wand 
nterest on the Sleleaee monthly ° ' 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. wi cw: ata 
e Bank undertakes the cae of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
ee ee ee thereon. siesta 
ce Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturda n from to On 
Mondays he Baik ts Geen som. - e 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager.’ 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Stndent’s 

“ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
says :—“ As it is impossible toenable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNA: NANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s Caieen 3 London.” 





oun are supplied on the following terms, in Mahogany 
zoo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays................ 

20e Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays. coevecsesanccoses "s $ : 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 0 

4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... 21 0 © 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5200 guineas co 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all 5, Else FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from 1s. 6d. 
supplied at Forei ny ” i, r, Foreign 
1206 VOLS, of best GERMAN LITERATURE 34. each vol. 


List on Application. 
2, Langham Place. 


Qs HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE; LEICESTER. 
WITHERS ano FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


taining Latest Purchases of Rare, EArcy Printep, and Curious Works, 
—" piTions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misce_Lanzovus Books. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
m Furniture, with Price Lists of 








° aomt Free by Post. 


bre ioe } Torrennam Court Roap, Lonnoy, w.c. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


ESSRS. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 


Milliners travel to part of the kingdom, free of nsé to pur- 
chasers, when the. cncies of sudden or unexpected mourning sequins the 
immediate execution of _mourning orders. They take with them Dresses and 

Millinery, besides Material at xs. per yard and | ipwards, to cut from the —_ 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same as if purchased at the 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable Eecumates also given for House 
— at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PY REF OSA L 1 Nik. 


It gives en en ee cures the worst form 

other impurtes, by vialing the toed, ald antl de hetae ei aeatn 
fevers, and other eruptive affections 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH 
113, HOLBORN HILL, ot enon ee 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE aR BEST TIMEKEEPERS © 
N THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 165s. 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 

PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 

Per Ream, 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. eo. 06 « tees 


— Cream Laid Not 
Superfine Thick Cream Taid Nate, Black Border « 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” 


FOAvawne 
aaacook 


rg agg Note Papers" vs ep , 4%, ‘ss, and 
Foo Papers, blue or cream 108. » 28, 6d., and 2 
The V Wove “Club House” Note. § Cream or Blue 


Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Stee? 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


the re 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





RAIN WORK is eatery far more 
exhausting than bodily labour. 
burdened with cares, have > at aid at iaete mace and 
restorative agents so mercifully suoptied 5 in the vegetable world, which 
wisely used, go far to support the powers of nature. Dr. T. Lavvgr 
BRUNTON says in the Contemporary Review—“ late Lorp 
Dersy, when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat Branpizp 
Cuerrigs;” and Dr. AtberTt J. Baanave says :—“‘ rl I come home 
after any worry I shall never hesitate to set myself right by my 


favourite and perfect remedy, five or six Cherries. In 
or four minutes I find myself wond soothed and quieted, and I 
have never experienced any ill effects.” e essence virtue of the 


Morella Cherry in a concentrated form, combined with the finest 
Co, c, is now to be found in that well-known and de lelicious Liqueur 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken 
increased all those 


port Ranging pibed.- The be procured ed through 
effects above descri ueur ma’ 

a7 Wine Merchant, at all Bars and : the Manu- 
facturer, THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, ony oem 





WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 


A WELL-SHELTERED- Se ee south 
aspect, with extensive grounds, pure, atmosphere, and beautiful 
crenery- ‘Turkish Seiwece a Torquay, der miles from Se 
supervision. For terms, testimonials, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 


« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 
eventually to effect a permanent cure, No household should be without 
them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cane eis Dasiee ofall 
descriptions, sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded to any address for 
as. 6d., 38. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 
HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 
in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S ee i= cohen One 
bottle guaranteed sufficient. Forwarded to any address, free 
together with testimonials, for 1s. gd. 


RIGHT’S ee HAIR RESTORER, 





diss the ddtiels-» 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver, ee AND 
: fcom obstructions 
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eu PAINLESS DENTISTR ey AW 
MR. | Ga. HL JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which -—" 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 
(protected By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Lo.don, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


’ TESTIMONIAL. 
* Jan. 27; 1877. 

dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the "hill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Y Aniscial Teeth, which render my 
mastication lation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her eae s Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable aie wins: are at liberty 
to use my name. ‘Ss 


“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


RUBY D-.Y.E. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


JUDSON’S DYES. 
It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


A single Sixpenny bottle in a pail of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, or a 
table-cloth in five minutes. 


JUDSON’sS DYEsS. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


** By Appoiatment Seema to the Queen. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FR Y’S COCOA se oe ee 


Guaranteed pure — only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
A eh eee A BO e ek OA, 


Sold in packets and Tins. 
EF R Y’S 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
**No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been csenecbanane "Morning Post. 


GRATEFUL-—COMFPORTING. 


BPP S's 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JARES BPRS and CoO. 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
ICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 
Tastimoniat. (Original may be seen.) 
Oot ns etd cnet tee Cree 


eee aE ee 


; ne a suadiclne ei cane to be sons to ae 
appreciated. aiccsetentins largely with the best results. W.B.G, 


Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes rs. 134., Tins, as. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 
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“own TE on | 


dtd dete) 
CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND | 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, earner ney 
AND PARIS, 


Of best quality only, and enh tae ae 
PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, 
* For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 
N. BS Eee ae marked 3 in Pde F Fi ipwees, sad 10 7 aa | 
20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL: 


i -—In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
IO safe per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, sigs imi 
tight, and dust-tight. 


65, Cheapside, London, Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.O. John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS 


AT IMPORT PRICES, — 
b kates OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, r5s. per Ib.; 


samples, five for rs. (r4 stamps); La Clovieille Remaa, 16s. per too; Tra- 
buces, r2s. and 14s. per roo (seven for rs.) ; Regalias, 22s. per 100 (superior to 
most cigars at two guineas). Half-crown Bundles, great value, to clear off 
uke boxes, by post 2s. od. 


’ 








BENSON & Co., Importers, 80, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Hours eleven to five. 


PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
Giseases have their origin, exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital, forces 
(nerves and blood). 


: CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is saguadihe. 


OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal’ Malariaqus, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments, As a 
family medicine for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, re, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds’ of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., 
and 4a. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. |G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 
CAU TION.—There are several Spurious Imitations. 


poe HOLMAN 


Lr ALSO HAS 





In consequence of Spurious Imitatious of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have CSA ted 
adopted a NEw LABEL, baring eee 


their signature 


Which will be placed on every bottle of ijeutt aahenram SAUCE, and 
without which none 1s genuine. 


Ge Sold Wholesale by the Ww a 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Cees s.. Worcester; CROSSE 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


BELTS, SALMON; ODY, & CO, 
ELASTIC | 551 F ADJUSTING TRUSS 
“Raga NGS, | Tohis late Majeag: Wotan 1s os , and to Her Majesty's’ 
MADE TO ANY 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MEASURE: N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 
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OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious sauce im the world, 
CGogbaLt’s vOaKdatek RELISH, 
“The sauce in the world. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE. RELISH, 
The sixpenny bottle a marvel of cheapness. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded ize Medals. __ 


seven Prize 


~ “<d 








OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. | 


Enriches hot joints, soups, stews, &c. 
Coeomanis °S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
to chops, steaks, fish, &c. 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. | 


Blends admirably with all gravies. 
Geen Y OE REARS ASPISE. 


~OODALL’S YORKSHIRE i RELISH. 
Makes cold meat a lu 
OODASa YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
addition to 
DALE YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
S17 __Possesses a pleasant piquancy. 9 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Every dish is improved by its addition. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 
OODALL’S ee RELISH. 
Should be on every side 
Senne YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
ieures pronounce it the best sauce. 
(o0paLus S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Fears no competition. __ 
DALL’S ee RELISH. 


No better sauce can be 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE Raa. 
A marvel of cheapness and 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A household word. — 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S hd peereran RELISH. 


Known all over the world 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISA. © 


Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


OODALL’S . RELISH. 
Whatever pee. Se: ve ne at any 
time on acceunt of has become 
entirely Cissipated os the “ieily use of this 
—— — ao sauce. We merely solicit a trial 

ose who have not used it, after which 
be “ye confident they will use no other sauce. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled makers of sauce 
are filling ar bottles with rable imitation 
preparations using a colourable imitation 
of our label ; we therefore beg to caution the 
public that none is genuine unless a label be 
over the stop; —_ of each bottle, with our trade 
mark, ** Wil Pattern Plate,” and name 
Goodall, Backhouse, and Co. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


makes the inest 
daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cul- 


culinary connoisseurs awarded 

the palm to Yorkshire Relish, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its piquancy is 
overpowering, and that its invi 
by no means impairs the normal 

dishes to vot it - — Shaan ed either 

‘au naturel” as afi lipto game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination by a 
Ae ena ran, peews, rageute, 
curries, or gravies for 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 
6d., 1s., and 2s. each, Prepared by GooDALt, 
BackHouss, and Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


ES LEONA -F ae W. H. Hall, 

> ta’ ’ 6 hant. 

March agth, "1873, --Gentlemen,—Of tt 
sauces, in quality, form, and cheapness, I 
some yieige yous 3 — Relish {0 be the the 

—1 remai fully, 

W. H. Hatt.-To Goodall, Backhouse, aad 
Co., Leeds. 


‘Tues IAL.—“ Verdala Barracks, 


— Feb. 21, —H: 
the last fou! yeast Cantien, Predilent of 


and cheapest sauce extant,—Yours WwW. 
Swinren Jervis, Capt. sosst - 
—To Backhouse, and Leeds.” 


THE! EXAMINER. 


ren ae — “4, 
_ Street, New North Road, 


tr 


ESTIMONIAL.*— ‘‘21, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C., Feb. 8, 1876.— Gentle- 
men,—Your admirable Yerkshire Relish is 
used in my family. {I consider it a 
none of . er looking at the size of 
the evident purity of the 


Soe emp!oyed inits manufacture. ae 
condiment, in my estimation, the 


excelle faithfu 
=I Mase Edie of St. 
les: Magazine,’ and Author of ‘ From the 
North,’ essts. Backhouse 


, / eat —From E, B., Man 
chester.—“‘I wish you would make York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. 
can use three or four bottles coe eu a it, 
where with ordinary sauces in the house 
seldom think of any. I complain on the ground 
of expense.”’ 


ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E, B., 
Liverpool.—“ Your a eee the 


Ee 


best sauce I ever using 

= ae Sone, Se boiled fish s cold meat is, in 
y opinion, una le, and 

pe thay ron ay Morty 


ESTIMONIAL.—From aT. ug Saree 
— Your far-famed and universally 
Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever | 
the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to table at all times.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. R., Lon- 
don.—‘‘ I am so well satisfied that York- 
shire Relish is superior to all 
ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 
ers 0 8 ee eee 
e higher priced | and much-extolled sauces 
before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
foemetod seven Prize Medals for superior 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 
(ated BAKING POWDER. 
mended by all who have tried it. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the ti 

OODALL’S. BAKING POWDER. 
Testimonials innumerable. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Dispenses with brewer's veast. 

OODALL’s, BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


vane © BAKING POWDER. 


Hi 

















byl ph a Pees June 

, 8 eis 

or sentin on that your Baking apg hy wei 
that ever came os. my management.— 
Yours respectfully, R. W. 


ESTIMONIAL.—“ 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfriars Road, cnet Dec. 2, Baking Pow- 


Gentlemen,—I have given 
eo and as coutdeniy say te 













WINE, 





| Goobatcs oon 

Recommended 

(,°2 ALL’S UININE 
Thousands 

GooDaLt's aiRE WI 
Highly 


cheapest tonic yet i Sean 
2 
whole and the 
Is inv: es 
gout, rheumatic proved an 
able and stomachic two all suffering 


iF TEACT hee from the the PUODIOUR NRE» 
‘* An honest and useful preparation containing 


XTRACT from the ANT{-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 
and has become popular from its intrinsic 
goodness.” 

XTRACT, ARTHUR HILL 

ve 


HASSALL, M.D. : “We have tested this 
Ls and can recommend it for its 


TRACT, Wb, S002. Ea 


g tonic, 
flavour and 


le conposition.” 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL: <oe el 
mae _ London, 29, 1 «Beas i 


Emity FairHruLt.—To Messrs. Good 
ti Bock Leeds.” 


Coes CUSTARD POWDER. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
ious to Plum ding. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDE 
' Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
Cae CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


( pee eS CUSTARD POWDER, 
icious alone. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
ing delicious ee without 


—_— 














PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & GO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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HAT ARTFUL VICAR... ‘By the Author of 
“The Member for Paris,” &c,, &c. 2 vols. 

Z London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 25, Waterloo Place. 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W: M. THACKERAY. 

In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 38. 6d., 

With Illustrations by the Aurnor, T. R. Macqvorp, and J. P. Arxinsow. 


ARIS SKETCH BOOK: LITTLE TRAVELS 
and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. , 
; London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
‘ Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 231, - 
. ee CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
ith Illustrations by Gzoncz pu Maurigr and Franx Dicxsez. 
COnTENTs :— 





we Trémonvile’s Dance.”.VIT-— Barington Studie the Biceureques 
monville’s ies t ° 
t Hours in a Library.—No. XX. Godwin and 
éréme Bongrand's H , 4 Fale heat Priena™” 
: Adventures of an English Christian Name. 
A tion in . 
. (Part IL.) Prd A Symonds. 
Within the Precincts. i an Illustration.) Chap. XL.—The Effect of Good 
nei : Law. ‘ga Flidae Effect of Good Fortune : in a Higher Sphere. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and co. -» 15, Waterloo Place. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MARCH, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 
THE PLACE OF WILL IN EVOLUTION. By Rav. T. W. Fowzz, 


THE DRINK DIFFICULTY. By Sir Wiirrip Lawson, Bart., M.P. 

ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. By W. Hotman Hunt. 

PSYCHOMETRIC FACTS. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. 

A GRAVE PERPLEXITY BEFORE US. By W. R. Gruc. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. By H. M. Hynpman. 

ON EPITHETS OF MOVEMENT IN HOMER. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gravpstoneg, M.P. 

THE MEANING OF LIFE. By Professor St. Gzorce Mtvarr. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES. III.—The Universal State- 

ments of Arithmetic. By Professor W. K. Ciirrorp. 

IS INSANITY INCREASING? By Dr. J. Mortimer-Granvitce. 

BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. By Henry R. 
Grenrg.u. 

THE EVILS OF * PIECEWORK.” By W. Larrimer. 

? THE aoe OF THE ZULU WAR. By the Right Hon, Lorp 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
For MARCH. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
THE AFGHAN QUESTION. By R. E. 
**HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett, author of ‘That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.’’ Coens 2 XXVILI.—XXXII. 
_HABERDASHER’S HALL. By the Hon. Mrs. R 


RIDDING. 
SK oo , FROM CASTERN SICILY. IIL. CATANIA. By 
A. FREeMAN, 


Epw D.C.L. D. 
PROFESSOR MAHAFFY ON THE AGE OF HOMER. By F. A. 
THE PROGRESS OF GREECE. By Professor Jens. 
. CHARLES LAMB—Five New Anecporss. By ALGERNON ee Buace. 
. A DOUBTING HEART. aia 2 — or XXI. 
TO THEOCRITUS, IN WIN oy & 
avEEes UNPUBLISHED COMMO PLACE BOOK. By Witttam 


ar, Ni TES. ON SHELLEY’S BIRTHPLACE. By W. Hare Wars. 
tz, CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US? By A. J. Wuson. No. II. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
Price 7d. 
JOURNAL 
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Phas cen mre MARCH. 


Curiosities of the Peerage; by The Yorkshire Penny Bank, 
W. Chambers. og ; More about Electricity. 
Civil Service Chasing Slavers. 


tetet . 
sank aie 


ees 
e e-Setter’s t ; 
W. Chambers. yey: 


ies. Within an Ace of Death. 
Oddities in Nature; by Minor Plunderings aA la Mode. 


Ww. yg epee a Bow-Street 


Sketches in the Himalaya. unner, 
Events thas Ne Never Happened. The Month: Science and Arts. 


_ as ar Raplecive. 


i 
ep “ 
So, 


orkshire Oddities. 


Three Poetical Pieces. 
YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 


By Joun B. Harwoop, Author of ‘‘ Helena, Lad ” 
of ‘Chapters VII.—XI. y Morngen,” Se. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 





FFICES IN THE STRAND.— TWO good 

DOO NS tn the host part of the Deane to-be LEE, situated 

for Editorial emg oro * rrangements could a pe made Se Pu a Weekly 

er P. Adress -¥.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Drury 
Drury 
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HURST an BLACKETTS a 


THE rRAT FRANCAIS 
OF LOUIS Xv. RE FRA Cetera We 
be perused with Keen interest by thosand, a pre, se Sete 
dramatic, and rol readers” Teig wratan 


——, came by our Pet Black- 
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* af 136, Strand, London, im the County of Middleun-Sarueoay, March tt 
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singularly vivid, 


ROYAL WINDSOR, By W. Hepwort Dixok. 


SECOND EDITION. Vols. 1 and 2, demy 
i A vabusila centitbuiien'is Bab Map e-Paee 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 18 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER : 
the with the Arms , 


Corrected 
Engraved, oa 6d., bounds ntit Ciged . 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of ‘‘ A Thing of Beauty,” ott 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macpowstt, author 
of * For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M. C. Stieainea, author of “ A True Man,” &c. 3 vo's. 
“ A charming novel.” —Scotsman. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 


** ST. eer ee 3 vols. 
There are very good sketches of 


“A wonderfully t story. some 
character, traced the ouchen’e usual quiet Seunoee: 1 Joke Buil, 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georcr Macponatp, 
LL.D., author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A book of a very high order, by a man of true genius.” —Sfectator. 


H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
Latest Revised Edition, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 24s. 


ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND ial 
FRANCE, SPAIN. and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 





a copious Inpex. 
London: LONGMANS AND CO. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 90 pp., price 1s., by post 2d. extra, 


LORD LYTTON 


THE AFGHAN WAR. 


By Carrain W. J. EASTWICK, 
Formerly Director and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company ; and 
subsequently Member of the Couneil of India. 


Londop: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 52 and 36, Partiameat Skreet, ‘ 
and 52, Buckingham Palace Road Road, 8 W. 


In extra cloth, 8ve, pp. 444, price 12s. éd., 


) NOR of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
field 


Cabinet 








NOR SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 
By the Rev. Geonas Bartig, D.D,, D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 


ormby, 
«2 teas sae bane veheme, end ehhh interest.”’ 
ight Hon. W. E. Grapstons, M.P. 


** An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”—Morning Post. 
** The production of a man who has deeply studied the Scriptures.”’ 
Liverpool Courier. 
** The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.” — Rock. 


“ A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, sotoediies $8 seed ” i 


“* This very able and learned treatise.”"—Znglish Churchman. 
Published by the AuTHor. 


1879 Edition, now ready, price sos, elegantly bound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of WALEs. 


Dees COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 





KINGDOM : a ry Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Great menae s and I Ireland, by Epwarp WaA.rorp, M. A., late Scholar 
Balliol College, O: Containing N 


otices of the 
Education, &c., “yr aoe than 12,000 distinguished Heads ot Families in 


United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Erevemptios, together with a Record , 


SO ee oe isin Cae ee ee 
London: HARDWICKE and BOGUE, 192, Piccadilly, W- 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT BEMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISMNM. 
THE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
celebrated 


few days by this 
Theos Pills regeie Sc renaiet of diet during eile ash anh csvemmiie © 
attacking Sold by all 


prevent the any vital part.— all Chemists, at 
1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. . 


Published me ROBERT MANSON, 
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